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EGG-SHELL SAUCER PLATE WITH RUBY BACK. “Famille rose.” 


Yung Chéng period. Diameter 8} in. 


In the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark 





CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN IN THE 
COLLECTION OF Mr. G Mrs. ALFRED CLARK 


PART IV—CH‘ING PORCELAINS. 


Fig. X. 
Ch‘ien Lung period. 


HEN we turn from the quiet 
beauty of the work of the early 
potter to enjoy the more emotional 


pleasure afforded by the Ming 
colourists ; when, again, we study the interesting 
transitions in style exhibited in a succession of 
the blue-and-white porcelains of the XVth and 
XVIth centuries and, passing on, view the more 
finished, often technically perfect, products of 
the Ch‘ing potter, we are enabled by the order 
of our progress to recognize the many stages of 
development which were necessary precursors 
of the remarkable work of the K‘ang Hsi and 
Ch‘ien Lung craftsmen. For in the world of 
ceramic art, the efforts and achievements of 
his predecessors had placed in the hands of the 


XVIIth century potter an equipment which 
was indeed enviable. 


“ FAMILLE ROSE” ESCALLOP DISH. 


BY EDGAR E. BLUETT 


Yung Chéng or 
Diameter 15 in. 


To the T‘ang artist he owed inspiration for 
some of the finest ceramic forms ever conceived ; 
to the Sung craftsman gratitude for the dis- 
covery and partial development of the technique 
of high-fired colour glazes; to the master 
potters of the Ming period he was indebted for 
some fundamental lessons in the art of porcelain 
decoration, and to all alike he owed thanks 
for the steady development of the practice and 
technique of potting. Upon these foundations 
a splendid structure had been erected at the 
end of the Ming dynasty. The graceful super- 
structure built upon it during the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries, exemplified in porcelains 
from the Clark Collection, is the subject of the 
present chapter. 

In keeping with the dominant character of 
the earlier portion of the collection regard 
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continues to be paid to the taste of the native 
connoisseur. There is no evidence of conscious 
bent in this direction, but the observer cannot 
fail to be impressed by a sense of continuity 
unbroken by that foreign element which betrays 
the trader’s desire to please his customer at the 
expense of his art. Hence we find that some of 
the greatest achievements of the K‘ang Hsi 
potters, regarded from the standpoint of the 
Western collector, scarcely less than from that 
of the Chinese—the monochrome glazes—are 
splendidly represented in a few striking 
examples. 

The most famous of these monochromes, 
the Lang yao red—better known to Europeans 
as sang-de-baeuf—is seen in two beautiful vases, 
both formerly in the Alexander Collection. 
One of these, a bottle-shaped vase, is illustrated 
in “‘ Chinese Pottery and Porcelain ’” (Hobson), 
Vol. II, Plate 88, Fig II ; and the other is shown 
in half-tone in Fig. I. The origin of the term 
Lang yao (lit. the ware of Lang) is a subject of 
conjecture, and at least three reasons have been 





Fig. I. 


LANG YAO “SANG-DE-BQ@:UF” VASE. K‘ang 
Height 14 in. 


Hsi period. 
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cited for its application.’ Although Captain 
Brinkley describes what appear to be five 
distinct varieties of the ware, K‘ang-Hsi sang- 
de-beeuf, as we know it, possesses qualities which 
distinguish it as much from the later crimson 
and flambé glazes as from the earlier Chi-hung 
(sacrificial) reds. 





Fig. II. 


IMPERIAL YELLOW EGG-SHELL WINE CUP 
K‘ang Hsi period. Diameter 2 in. 


For the successful covering of a vase with 
this brilliant ox-blood glaze it was necessary 
to use a medium which could be reduced to a 
condition of perfect fluidity in order, according 
to Bushell, to bring the colour out in perfection. 
In the result we find that all genuine specimens 
of the ware have an even white rim at the lip 
where the glaze is thinnest, more or less uneven 
colour distribution over the body and a thicken- 
ing in the glaze near the base which gives it a 
kind of mottled or “‘ sealing wax ” appearance. 
But the most consistent technical feature, in 
itself a remarkable achievement, is the manner 
in which the glaze is controlled as it flows down 
to the footrim. In all genuine examples the 
glaze ends in an even roll just before it reaches 
the footrim,” a condition which XVIIIth century 
potters, using a glaze of the requisite fluescence, 
were unable to attain ; in the copies the glaze 
invariably runs below the footrim and requires 
subsequent grinding on the wheel to restore the 
level of the base. 

In common with all glaze colouring derived 
from copper silicate that of the sang-de-beeuf 
is fugitive and calls for considerable skill in 


'(1) Lang T‘ing-tso, sometime Viceroy of Kiangsi and 
Kiangnan and personal supervisor of the potters’ work at the 
Imperial factory. (2) Lang Shih-ning, a well-known artist and 
contemporary of K‘ang Hsi. (3) The Lang family, a family of 
famous potters which became extinct in 1610 (Bushell). The 
first of these is the least improbable, though none seems to be 
supported by any weight of evidence. 

* This is the generally accepted belief, but rare instances 
have been noted where the glaze has over-run portions of the 
base rim, the surplus having been subsequently ground off. 












Fig. III. 


* FAMILLE NOIRE ” SAUCERPLATE. K‘ang 
Hsi period. Diameter 8 in. 


firing. This fact accounts for the wide range 
of shades in different examples as well as for 
the lack of uniformity in body tint. Mr. 
Clark’s vases exhibit two distinct varieties of 
glaze colour, the smaller piece having a plum- 
crimson glaze evenly distributed, while the 
colour of the vase in our illustration is less 
uniform but of a rich brilliant blood red. 
Some idea of the fugitive qualities of this glaze 
material may be gathered from the fact that 
examples of Lang yao are known with a green 
glaze whence all the red colour had disappeared 
consequent upon the failure of the potter to 
maintain the necessary reducing atmosphere 
in the kiln. 

This accidental Lang yao green bears some 
resemblance to the celadon glaze derived from 
iron and is not to be confused with the prized 
“apple green crackle,” a ware which was 
probably contemporary, but was certainly pro- 
duced over a much longer period. The bright 
fresh tint of the apple green possesses a subtle 
delicacy quite its own, a result due, in part, to 
the manner of its application. There are two 
glazes, the first high fired, greyish in tint and 
with a moderately large crackle. Over this is 
flowed a thin, translucent, uncrackled green 
glaze, through which the original crackle is 
seen, and the vessel is fired again, this time in 
the muffle stove. Like the large majority of 
specimens of the type, Mr. Clark’s single 
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example is small—a bowl with incurved lip, 
probably used as a brush dipper. Its colour is 
beautiful, and the piece exhibits well the 
technical features described earlier. 

When we seek the very finest ceramic 
productions, in a technical sense, of any period 
we shall invariably find them among the 
porcelains reserved for use in the Imperial 
household. Imperial Chiin Chou ware, for 
example, was so far in advance, both in respect 
of the material employed and in the manner of 
its potting, of the fine ware intended for general 
use which emanated contemporaneously from 
the same factories that it is sometimes difficult 
to believe that it was actually made at the same 
time. Similarly, the delicacy and dainty refine- 
ment of the Palace porcelains of the XVth and 
XVIth centuries exhibit such marked contrast 
to the generality of Ming wares that, to the 
uninstructed observer, they seem to be a 
hundred years ahead of their time. The delight- 
ful little wine cup seen in Fig. II illustrates the 





Fig. V. 


“ FAMILLE VERTE ” ROULEAU VASE. K‘ang, 
Hsi period. Height 10} in. 
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capabilities of the K‘ang Hsi potter when a 
“command performance ” was called for. The 
body of this tiny bowl is of almost incredible 
thinness, yet the potter has successfully carved 


categories or, as the French connoisseurs prefer 
to call them, families, each named according to 
the dominant colour of enamel employed. 
Porcelains of the “famille noire” and the 





Fig. IV. 


on it a band of design representing archaic 
dragons and, on the sides, has mounted two 
delicately carved handles, again in the form of 
dragons. The exterior glaze is pale egg-yellow, 
and the base is inscribed in minute characters 
with the nien hao of the Emperor. 

Chinese porcelain decorated with vitrifiable 
enamels of various colours falls into four main 


“ FAMILLE VERTE” DISH (one of a pair). 


K‘ang Hsi period. Diameter 14} in. 


“famille jaune”’ have the ground filled with 
black and yellow enamels respectively, the 
“* famille verte,”’ sometimes with a green ground, 
but, in the large majority of instances, the 
decoration with green tint predominating, 
applied over the glaze on a white ground ; and 
the “famille rose” is distinguished by the 
presence in the decoration of a_ beautiful 
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rose-pink enamel derived from gold. Of these 
the first three are essentially associated with the 
K‘ang Hsi period, and although Yung Chéng 
porcelain with enamelled decoration on a black 
ground is occasionally seen and some “ famille 
verte ” types of a definitely inferior order were 
produced during the reign of Ch‘ien Lung, the 
pink enamel so captured the fancy of the 
XVIIIth century potters that, among the 
porcelains with on-glaze decorations, the “‘ famille 
rose” held the field for several decades after 
its introduction in 1720 or thereabouts. 

Rarity and outstanding decorative merit are 
the factors mainly responsible for the costliness 
of K‘ang Hsi “ famille noire ” porcelain. There 
is a sumptuous magnificence in all the finest 
specimens of this group (the enamelled porce- 
lains), but the Chinese artist’s treatment of 
floral and other designs on a black ground, com- 
bined with the craftsman’s skill in achieving 
the desired effect, give to the “ famille noire ” 
an unmistakable dignity. Enamels of three or 
four colours are used with the black, and a 
translucent green of emerald tint is invariably 
one of these. This is applied in an even flux all 
over the black ground, as well as to those 
portions of the design reserved for green 
tinting, thus serving, in one operation, the 
double purpose of heightening the brilliance of 
the ground and supplying the colour for foliage, 
rocks, etc. This is well seen in the handsome 
plate (Fig. III) painted with flowers of the four 
seasons—pzony for spring, lotus for summer, 
chrysanthemum for autumn and prunus for 
winter. 

Many famous collections, now dispersed, 
have supplied their quota in the making of this 
section of Mr. and Mrs. Clark’s Collection. 
The exceptionally brilliant dishes, one of which 
is shown in Fig. IV, are from the Trapnell 
Collection. The important cylindrical vase 
(Fig. V) was formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Richard Bennett and passed to Lord Lever- 
hulme before it was acquired by Mr. Clark. 
The pair of canisters (Fig. VI) came from the 
Tomlinson Collection, the exquisite writing box 
(Fig. VII) from the Reginald Cory Collection, 
and the two delightful cups seen in Fig. VIII— 
the perfect expression of highly cultured Chinese 
taste—were formerly in the collection of Prince 
Ch‘ing, the last regent of the Manchu dynasty. 

A link in the chain which connects the Ming 
wu ts‘at (lit. five colours) porcelain with the 
Ch‘ing “famille verte ” is seen in the cylindrical 


vase just alluded to (Fig. V). Although the 
artist has employed most of the colours in the 
fuller palette favoured by the K‘ang Hsi 
colourists, he has retained the underglaze blue 

















Fig. VI. ““ FAMILLE VERTE *” CANISTER AND COVER 


One of a pair. K‘ang Hsi period. Height 11} in. 


of his Wan Li predecessor. The successful use 
of this blue in Ch‘ing polychrome decoration 
called for two essential requirements—paste 
of exceptional whiteness plus a glaze of perfect 
transparency. The discovery of a blue which 
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could be applied over the glaze at the same 
time as the other enamels must have been 
accounted a considerable advance. Apart from 
the obvious advantage to the artist of planning 
and executing his design at one sitting’ it was 
possible to disguise the imperfect whiteness of 
the paste by the application of a semi-opaque 


WRITING BOX WITH RETICULATED 
‘Famille verte.” K‘ang Hsi period. Length 6} in. 


Fig. VII. 
SIDES. 
glaze which would have marred the beauty 
of an underglaze blue. This seems to have 
been practised, for the white ground on the 
body of many “ famille verte ” pieces is much 
more solid than that of the base, especially when 
the latter is marked or inscribed in blue under- 
glaze. The vase in our illustration is made 


* Using underglaze blue it was, of course, necessary to apply 
the pigment before the first firing and to complete the decoration 
with on-glaze enamels after the object had issued from the kiln 
and prior to its insertion in the muffle stove. 
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“ FAMILLE VERTE ” WINE CUP. 
period. Height 4} in. 


Fig. IX. K‘ang Hsi 


of the finest materials. The paste is pure white, 
entirely unblemished, and is clothed with a 
clear glaze which displays to advantage the vivid 
cobalt blue used to colour the robes and other 
parts of the picture. 

Richness in decoration and vigour of colour- 
ing distinguish the splendid dishes, one of 
which is illustrated in Fig. IV. The familiar 
symbols of Imperial power—the Ch‘i-lin for 
the Emperor and the Féng-huang for the 





Fig. VIII. 


PAIR OF WINE CUPS. 





** Famille verte 
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interior. K‘ang Hsi period. Height 3 in. 
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butterflies. The cultured taste of the Chinese 
exquisite is, however, exemplified perfectly in 
a pair of cups (Fig. VIII) acquired some years 
ago from the collection of Prince Ch‘ing. There 
is a quality of restraint, amounting almost to 
reticence, in Chinese decorative art at its 
purest. In the am hua (secret) decoration, 
where a saucer or bowl has to be held against 
the light to discover the design or in a plate 
from the Imperial table services, where the 
decoration, often beautifully executed, is seen 
only on the underside, this quality of reticence 
is observed. It is seen well in these beautiful 





Fig. XI. EGG-SHELL PLATE. “ Famille rose.” Yung 
Chéng period. Diameter 8} in. 


Empress—are painted in five or six enamels, all 
of sparkling brilliance, heightened by occasional 
touches and outlines in gold. Almost equal to 
these in brilliance of enamel but far more to 
the taste of the native connoisseur, is the wine 
cup (Fig. IX) painted with lotus plant and 





Fig. XIII. EGG-SHELL PLATE WITH RUBY BACK. 
“Famille rose.” Yung Chéng period. Diameter 8} in. 


wine cups. They are thinly potted, of graceful 
form, and the undecorated exteriors are covered 
with a glaze of delicate bluish tint. The user, 
his cup filled with wine, finds, when he has 
emptied it, daintily drawn sprays of flowers 
of the four seasons, and tacitly accepts from his 
host good wishes for every season of the 
coming year. 

Quite different im inspiration, and decidedly 
influenced by Western ideas, is the form of the 
canister (one of a pair) illustrated in Fig. VI. 
These were probably made for export to Europe, 
but even here the artist seems impelled to express 
native ideals of culture in symbols which, in 





Fig. XII. EGG-SHELL PLATE WITH RUBY BACK. - 
“Famille rose.” (One of a pair.) Yung Chéng period. his day at any rate, must have been obscure to 


Diameter 8} in. any but a Chinese. Two panels in each of the 
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canisters illustrate emblems associated with the 
four elegant accomplishments—a lyre wrapped 
in its embroidered case for music, boxes con- 
taining the “ men” for chess, two books tied 
together for literature and a couple of scrolls 
to represent painting. 

Students of the history of the Chinese 
people, of their thoughts, their aspirations, their 
religions, see in their ceramic art a number of 





“FAMILLE ROSE ” EGG-SHELL CUP AND 
SAUCER. Yung Chéng period 


faithful reflections of the many phases of their 
national life. Changes in the direction of 
artistic expression coincidental with dynastic 
upheaval have already been noted, and we have 
found that the almost immediate response of 
the former to the latter was due, in part at least, 
to the large measure of control over the potter’s 
industry exercised by the Imperial authorities. 
The long and glorious reign of K‘ang Hsi was 
characterized by vigorous rule, sound admin- 
istration, great generalship—Tibet was added 
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to the Empire under his rule—and the encour- 
agement of art and letters. In the ceramic 
work of this period there is nothing weak or 
debased’ either in form or decoration, while 
the colours in vogue show a fine balance of 
vigour and refinement. In the graceful elegance 
and gentle colouring favoured by the potters 
of the next reign—Yung Chéng (1723—35)— 
we see the reflection of a peaceful period undis- 
turbed by serious military exploits, an era, 
albeit a short one, of enjoyment of the benefits 
secured by the previous monarch. This period 
is well illustrated by porcelains in Mr. Clark’s 
Collection, a few specimens of which call for 
special mention. 

With the introduction of rose-pink enamel, 
the so-called purple of Cassius, the character of 
Chinese enamelled porcelain underwent a com- 
plete change. Some part of this change was 
due, no doubt, to the causes I have suggested, 
for the third and fourth decades of the XVITIth 
century were peaceful days in China, and the 
comparative tranquillity of the time was natur- 
ally expressed in contemporary art. But, side by 
side with the newly-discovered pink, the ceramic 
artist developed a taste for mixed tones and 
subdued colours ; the earlier palette seems, in 
fact, to have been almost entirely discarded in 
favour of a range of semi-opaque non-vitreous 
enamels, the prevalent tints of which were pink, 
yellow, various shades of blue and green and, 
occasionally, white. With this equipment 
floral themes could be treated with a much 
nearer approach to reality than heretofore, 
and the designer of dainty figure subjects 
found at hand media which answered all his 
requirements. 

There is ample evidence that the high-water 
mark of technical excellence was reached during 
the Yung Chéng period; several examples in 
the Clark Collection attest the truth of this. 
It is equally sure that the potters of this teign 
were not renowned for originality ; imaginative 
art was rare, and the copyist was very busy. 
But when he worked upon the designs of an 
earlier period or borrowed his forms from a 
foreign country he did it remarkably well, and 
his craftsmanship was supreme. The escallop 
dish illustrated in Fig. X is a splendid example 
of the latter. Its form is, in all probability, 
modelled on that of a contemporary silver dish 
of European origin, and inasmuch as Paul 
Lamerie was working at about the date of manu- 
facture of this dish and is known to have executed 
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silverwork of somewhat similar design, it may 
well have been inspired by this master. 

Of all the ceramic products of a period 
famed alike for the skill of its craftsmen and 
the graceful facility of its artists, the exquisite 
egg-shell saucers and plates stand pre-eminent. 
There are several well-chosen examples in Mr. 
Clark’s Collection. Much of the beauty of one 
of these may be seen in the colour plate ; but 
not all, for these wonderful specimens of the 
potter’s craft must be handled to be appre- 
ciated. The porcelain of which this saucer is 
made is actually of little more than egg-shell 
thickness ; it is correspondingly light in weight 
and the underside is painted with a rich ruby- 
red enamel of uncommon beauty. Fig. XI 
shows another, painted in enamels of the most 
delicate tone with a lady riding, accompanied by 
two attendants. The companion plate is in the 
Franks Collection at the British Museum. A 
happy chord of colour harmony is struck in the 
plates (Fig. XII), and the grouping of the 
figures is perfect. There is a marvellous finish 
in every line and curve of the drawing, the 
borders are pencilled with microscopic, though 
not too mechanical, care, and the undersides 
are painted with a lovely rich carmine-pink. 
Greater freedom of decorative treatment is seen 
in the “ ruby-back” (Fig. XIII). The colour 
on the underside of this plate is paler—the 
“rose Dubarry ” of French ceramic writers—a 
tint seen to perfection, used as a monochrome, 
on a vase in this collection. 

There is a varied range of egg-shell cups 
and saucers, two of which are illustrated here. 
The saucer of Fig. XIV has a ruby back, and 
the monogram, pencilled in reserves in the 
border, indicates that it was made to the order 
of a wealthy and, doubtless, patient European. 
In the conditions of transport two hundred 
years ago several months, perhaps a year or 
two, must have elapsed between the placing of 
an order in China, its execution and the 
delivery of the goods in Europe. The other 
specimen figured has a rare feature in the 
introduction of silver in the richly ornamented 
border surrounding a daintily painted picture of 
lovers in a garden. (See Fig. XV.) 

The impression left upon a visitor to the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark is one 
of a collection which has grown rather than of 
one which has been artificially built up on pre- 
conceived lines. Its many branches have been 
trained with care, undue development in this 
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or that direction has been checked and only the 
most beautiful flowers of ceramic art are allowed 
to show themselves. Rarity, for its own sake, 
has been rigidly excluded ; repetition, the béte 
noir of the sincere Oriental artist, has been 
avoided, and the grotesque, in any form, is 
forbidden to rear its head. Here is, in short, 
a many-coloured pageant, whose story, begin- 
ning in the remote days of the Han dynasty, 





Fig. XV. “ FAMILLE ROSE” EGG-SHELL CUP AND 
SAUCER. Yung Chéng period 


tells of the cultural development of a civilization 
with which the peoples of the West are, as yet, 
imperfectly acquainted. It illustrates well the 
truth of the words of Jacquemart: “A philo- 
sopher, seeking among the products of human 
industry the one which would best enable him 
to follow, through the course of ages, the 
progress of intelligence, and give him the 
approximate measure of the artistic tendencies 
of man, would select incontestably the works of 
the potter.” 





MANET’S “BAR AUX FOLIES-BERGERE” 


BY FRANK RUTTER 


April 30th, 1883. A year before his 

death he had exhibited his last master- 

piece, “Un Bar aux Folies-Bergére,” 
at the Salon of 1882, where it at once aroused 
the highest admiration by the beauty of its 
sparkling still-life painting and its brilliant 
rendering of a scene viewed under conditions 
of artificial light. 

Though the political leader of the group 
known as the “ Impressionists,” Manet was 
never its technical leader, and for the greater 
part of his working life his style was a develop- 
ment of the blonde realism of Courbet, 
influenced by his admiration for Velasquez and 
Goya. Inthe“ Bar,” however, Manet accepted 
the colour theories of Monet and Pissarro more 
completely, perhaps, than he had done in any 
previous painting save his radiant “‘ Garden at 
Rueil ’”—with the green seat amid the flowers— 
which is a perfect example of luminist painting. 

Yet lovely as is this garden picture, as a 
tour-de-force it cannot be compared with the 
“‘ Bar,” a work in which the painter sums up 
the knowledge of a lifetime. The roses in the 
glass, in the centre of the foreground, con- 
stitute as luscious a passage of delicate blonde 
paint as the famous heel of his “ Olympia.” 
The blacks which he used so lavishly in many 
of his earlier paintings reappear in this final 
masterpiece, only with this great difference : 
that whereas in the earlier works Manet used 
black pigment, here he suggests the effect of 
black without one speck of black paint by 
means of deep blues and greens and purples. 
This is Manet’s culminating tribute to the 
theories of his luminist colleagues ; it is also 
a part explanation of the unique atmospheric 
qualities which this picture possesses. 

A year after Manet’s death “ Un Bar aux 
Folies-Bergére ’”’ was again exhibited in Paris 
at the Exposition Manet of 1884. It was then 
bought by M. F. Chabrier, and subsequently 
passed through the collections of M. Auguste 
Pellerin, Paris, and Baron Hatvany of Budapest. 
My own personal acquaintance with this picture 
dates from 1900, when it was a conspicuous 
feature in the Fine Art Section of the Exposition 
Universelle held in Paris that year. It was 


hme MANET passed away on 


next exhibited at Munich (Moderne Galerie) 
in 1910, and that same autumn it came to 
London for the first time and was the central 
feature of the exhibition, “ Manet and the 
Post-Impressionists,” held at the Grafton 
Galleries. 

After the close of the Post-Impressionist 
Exhibition the picture went back from London 
to Paris, and for a time in 1912 it was on view 
in the galleries of MM. Joyant et Cie. In 
1914 it was exhibited at Copenhagen, but 
during the War period and for some years 
after its whereabouts was something of a 
mystery. It was rumoured to be in Germany, 
but its ownership was said to be a matter of 
uncertainty, and it was difficult to obtain any 
accurate information. At last it was located, 
somewhere in Central Europe I believe, by 
Mr. Percy Moore Turner, through whom it 
was eventually acquired by Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld, who in 1926 lent the picture to 
the Tate Gallery. 

The next public appearance of “ Un Bar 
aux Folies-Bergére ” was in the Exhibition of 
French Art at Burlington House in 1932. 
Seeing it there again after a lapse of twenty 
years, the colour appeared to me to be duller 
and more dead than my memory of it had 
been ; but I was in some doubt as to whether 
the change was in myself or the picture. It 
seemed possible that this picture appeared less 
brilliant in 1932 than it did in 1900 and 1912, 
because during the intervening years my eyes 
had grown accustomed to brighter and ever 
brighter colour schemes in modern paintings. 

Certainly not one in a thousand of those 
who admired Manet’s last masterpiece when 
it was shown at Burlington House suspected 
that there was anything wrong with the painting, 
that materially it was a wreck. Yet this was 
the lamentable truth. It needed a supreme 
expert to perceive the trouble on the face of the 
picture ; but once the canvas, during the dis- 
mantling, was turned round and viewed from 
the back against a light any intelligent layman 
could see at least that the canvas was honey- 
combed with perforations. 

Immediately after the close of the French 
Exhibition the alarming condition of the “ Bar ” 
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MANET’S “BAR AUX FOLIES-BERGERE” 





“UN BAR AUX FOLIES-BERGERE,” 1932 Before treatment 





“UN BAR AUX FOLIES-BERGERE,” 1934 After treatment 
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became known to a few; but, again, the 
diagnosis was a matter for the picture-surgeon. 
It was not merely a question of re-lining. 
His examination revealed that there was no 
adhesion between the heavy impasto areas and 
the canvas, while there were fissures and splits 
in the canvas itself. Large cracks—quite dis- 
similar to the normal crackle of oil painting— 
disfigured the surface. So frail and precarious 





MANET’S “BAR,” 1932. 
Detail of background 


Before treatment. 


was the condition of the picture that even its 
transport across London was fraught with grave 
risks. At this stage the owner, Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld, with the vision and judgment which 
has distinguished his patronage of modern art, 
entrusted the painting to Mr. Kennedy North 
for treatment. 

All who are interested in the permanence 
of painting, and especially those who have 
been accustomed to admire Manet as a 
craftsman, will want to know how a picture 
only painted in 1882 came to be in this des- 
perate condition by 1932. In the first place 
Manet had painted the picture on a canvas 
with too fine a mesh to support the very heavy 
impasto of some passages of the paint. Secondly, 
the medium in which the painting was 
executed—probably owing to an excess of 
turpentine—had dried in such a way that, 


after the lapse of half a century, the particles 
of paint were no longer effectively enclosed by 
it. Thirdly, it may be hazarded that during 
its mysterious journeyings about Europe for 
the decade following 1914, it had been exposed 
to varied and trying conditions of heat and 
damp. But whatever the causes, the painting 
in 1932 was in imminent danger of total 
disintegration. 





MANET?’S “ BAR,” 1934. After treatment, showing brilliance 
of original impasto. Detail of background 


Now, the preservation of this modern, 
“‘ impressionist ”’ painting presented problems 
for the solution of which no precedents existed. 
It may be doubted whether, in all his eighteen 
years of research and experience in the conser- 
vation of paintings, Mr. Kennedy North has 
ever had a more difficult task. An added 
complication and additional anxiety were in- 
curred when, in deference to the wishes of the 
French authorities, the picture was lent to the 
Manet Exhibition held at Paris in 1932. For 
this purpose Mr. Kennedy North devised a 
box in which the picture was held in absolutely 
controlled conditions, so that the early pro- 
cesses arresting decay were not stayed but 
continued, and after a sojourn of several months 
the picture returned from Paris in an ameli- 
orated condition. The journeys of this dis- 
tinguished invalid to and from France were 
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MANET’S “BAR AUX FOLIES-BERGERE” 





MANET’S “ BAR,” 1932. Before treatment 
Detail of foreground 


nade possible by the zealous collaboration of 
imperial Airways. Here Mr. Kennedy North 
found zest, amusement, resource and almost 
boyish enthusiasm in this adventure on the 
part of the progenitors of this modern method 
of transporting precious things. 

Now, after two years’ care and treatment, 
the original surface and fabric are conserved 
within a film of wax, protected from the attack 
of atmospheric gases, damp and decomposing 
organisms. The original paint film is entirely 
intact, the cracks have been closed—almost 
miraculously—and there has been no repainting 
whatsoever. It is the paint of Manet—and of 
no other hand—that we see to-day in “ Un 
Bar aux Folies-Bergére,’ and we see the 
picture in all its pristine freshness, as when it 
first left Manet’s easel. The accompanying 
photographs of the painting and two details, 
before and after treatment, reveal at least the 
gain in brilliance, vivacity and stereoscopic 
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MANET?’S “ BAR,” 1934. After treatment 
Detail of foreground 


effect due to Mr. Kennedy North’s treatment. 
Particularly noticeable are the added sparkle 
and luminosity in the background, but these 
are obvious differences which leap to the eye, 
while there are a hundred more subtle repara- 
tions which will be perceived by those who 
studied the picture closely in 1932 and now 
see it at the National Gallery. 

Last year, when the process of preservation 
was nearing completion, Mr. Samuel Courtauld 
presented “‘Un Bar aux Folies-Bergére”’ to 
the Home House trustees—of which he is 
chairman— who, through the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, lent the picture in March 
to the National Gallery. At the moment of 
writing it is hanging there in Room XXI, and 
now that this much-travelled masterpiece has 
been so wonderfully rescued from destruction, 
we hope that it has found a final and permanent 
resting-place among our national treasures in 
Trafalgar Square. 





A FORGOTTEN ENGLISH SCULPTOR AND 
SILVERSMITH 


BY E. ALFRED JONES 


N the sth day of February, 1806, the following 
entry appears in the Apprentice Book of the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths : 

Be it remembered that I William Pitts son of 
William Pitts of James Street, Lambeth Marsh, Surrey, 
silversmith, do bind myself apprentice to my said father 
Citizen and Goldsmith of London to learn his art of a 
silversmith for seven years from this date.” 


William Pitts the elder, would seem to have entered 
his mark at Goldsmiths’ Hall in 1786, though his name 
is first mentioned in the records in 1781. He was a 
competent craftsman in the classical taste, as may be 
seen from some of his plate at Windsor Castle (E. Alfred 
Jones, “‘ The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle,” 1911), 
from his pair of vases of the year 1799-1800, belonging 
to the Corporation of the City of London, and from a 
pair of candelabra with figure stems of the date 1809-10 
at Welbeck Abbey. 

The younger William Pitts (1790-1840) did not 
apparently register a mark at Goldsmiths’ Hall upon 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, but forthwith 
embarked upon a career as a chaser of precious metals 
for the prominent Court goldsmiths of the time, Rundell 
and Bridge (afterwards Rundell, Bridge & Rundell), 
and others, some of which will be described later. In 
1823 he exhibited three works at the Royal Academy, 
namely, “ Samson Killing the Lion,” and two sketches, 
“ Herod’s Cruelty” and “ The Deluge.” From 1826 
to 1840, the year of his death, he was an annual exhibitor, 
as may be seen from the list of his works at the Royal 
Academy. 

Unfortunately, not one of his drawings or sketches is 
to be found at the British Museum or the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, nor are any of his finished works 
preserved in either of those national museums. 

From an excellent memoir in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Vol. 13 (1840), pp. 661-2, the above list may 
be supplemented by “ Pandora brought to Epimetheus” ; 
in 1826, or later, a shield representing the Siege of 
Badajos, with the Duke of Richmond leading the 
troops'; in 1830 “a very bold piece of sculpture ” 
representing St. Martin dividing his cloak with the 
beggar, for the pediment of the Vestry Room of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, where it may be still seen ; and 
by several busts, including those of Captain Fitzherbert, 
of Swynnerton, and Sir William Horne (1774-1860), 
Attorney-General in 1832. In 1839 he submitted two 
designs for the Nelson Memorial in Trafalgar Square, 
“representing a colossal figure of Nelson on a lofty 
pedestal, in which Pitts aimed at the attainment of 
grandeur and simplicity,” but, as is well known, they 
were not accepted. 

The silver statue of Charles I, modelled and executed 
by him for Lord Arden after Hubert Le Sueur’s cele- 
brated bronze in Trafalgar Square, is probably in 
existence to-day, though the present writer has failed 


* The Duke of Richmond and Gordon informs the writer that this shield is 
not in his possession. 


to trace it; it may have passed to the second peer of this 
name, who succeeded as Earl of Egmont in 1841. 

One fact in his early career must not be omitted : 
that in 1812, at the age of twenty-two, William Pitts, 
then living apparently at the paternal home in James 
Street, Lambeth, was awarded the lesser gold Isis medal 
of the Society of Arts for an original model in wax of 
two warriors. 

His panels and groups of sculpture in the Guard 
Chamber, the White Drawing Room, the Music Room, 
and the Blue Drawing Room in Buckingham Palace 
are fully described and in part illustrated in Mr. 
H. Clifford Smith’s book on Buckingham Palace (1931), 
where, however, the date of Pitts’s death is erroneously 
given as 1850. 

The sculptor’s part in the craft of silver and gold 
chasing may be supplemented by a brief account of his 
share in the execution of two famous works: he chased 
the whole of the great silver-gilt shield of Achilles at 
Windsor Castle, commissioned by the Prince Regent 
in 1818 from Rundell, Bridge & Rundell, and finished 
in 1821-2. The actual drawings and models were 
executed by John Flaxman (a designer of much royal 
plate), and the shield itself was wrought in the workshop 
of those fashionable Court goldsmiths at No. 32, Ludgate 
Hill, where it was regarded as one of the wonders of 
the age and was visited by crowned heads and nobles. 

Old Rundell died in 1827 at the age of eighty, worth 
between £1,400,000 and £1,500,000—the largest sum 
ever registered at Doctors’ Commons—leaving two 
natural sons only £5,000 each; he began the world 
without a guinea, but by steady gains and continual 
parsimony he amassed this enormous wealth; he never 
spent anything and lived wretchedly (Greville’s 
“ Memoirs ”’). 

Two other examples of the Achilles shield are 
extant, one of which is two years later in date and was 
formerly in the possession of the Duke of Cumberland, 
while the second was acquired from the Duke of 
Cambridge’s sale at Christie’s in 1904 by the Dowager 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg. A set of seven 
engravings of the central subject, “ The Chariot of 
the Sun,” and of the surrounding groups, was executed 
by Alfred Robert Freebairn (1794-1846) and printed 
as Bates’s Patent Anaglyptograph by McQueen & Co. 
(No. 1). The Windsor shield is illustrated on Plate LIX 
in the present writer’s book on that collection. Two 
of these shields in bronze were presented in 1842 by 
Rundell, Bridge & Rundell to the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

William Pitts was also employed in chasing part of 
the celebrated Wellington shield at Apsley House, 
designed by Thomas Stothard (who prepared designs 
of plate for Rundell & Bridge) and presented to the 
great Duke of Wellington in 1822 by the merchants and 
bankers of London. Major Arthur Griffiths, in his 
“ Wellington Memorial ” (1877), states in error (p. 254) 
that the shield was a gift of that very Corporation of 
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No. 1. THE SILVER-GILT SHIELD OF ACHILLES 1821-2. 


London that in 1809 clamoured for the recall of the 
Duke from Spain. (No. 2). It is blazoned with his 
achievements and is inscribed : 

‘“ PRESENTED TO FIELD MARSHAL THE DUKE OF 

WELLINGTON BY THE MERCHANTS & BANKERS OF 

LONDON, A.D. MDCCCXXII ” 
and is engraved with the names of the goldsmiths, 
Green, Ward & Green, of Ludgate Street (who were 
merchants and not practical craftsmen in this case), and 
stamped with the mark of the goldsmith, Benjamin 
Smith. Etchings of the shield were made by Stothard, 
and engravings were also printed by McQueen & Co. 
Lord Gerald Wellesley is the owner of the original 
sketch for the shield. 

Some of Pitts’s works are illustrated in “The English 
School of Art.” 

At a late period in his career he designed or chased 
many works for goldsmiths, including some candelabra 
presented to the celebrated engineer and inventor of 


By gracious permission of H.M. The King 


the locomotive, Robert Stephenson; and others given 
to the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos by the 
Agricultural Society; a tazza for presentation to 
Macready, the actor ; and a cup given to Charles Kemble 
on his retirement from the stage. The Kemble cup 
was in the form of a tripod, and was designed in 1817 
by John Flaxman for Rundell & Bridge. To these 
may be added a large candelabrum in 1837 for James 
Abercromby, Speaker of the House of Commons; and 
four candelabra, executed in 1838 for Storr and 
Mortimer, goldsmiths ; epergnes; a large salver of 
Louis XIV design; a round waiter of Elizabethan 
pattern; and the immense candelabrum-centrepiece 
presented to the Duke of Sussex in 1838 in commemora- 
tion of his completion of twenty-five years as Grand 
Master of English Freemasons. This costly piece of 
work bears the stamp of Robert Garrard for 1837-8 
and is at Freemasons Hall. Lastly, there were a cup, 
knife, fork and spoon designed for Queen Victoria for a 
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No. 2. 
Photo by Donald 


christening present. His drawings for plate were very 
numerous and comprised almost every description of 
ornamental plate, but it is incredible that all these can 
have been destroyed. 

Not only plate engaged his attention, for he modelled 
a dinner service for the Coronation of William IV, 
produced in porcelain by William Davenport & Co. 
at Longport in 1830, and still surviving, at least in part, 
at Windsor Castle. 

William Pitts, who was ambidextrous, drawing 
equally well with the left as with the right hand, ended 
his life by poison in a fit of depression at his home, 
No. 5, Watkins Terrace, Pimlico. Of his talents a 
contemporary has recorded that: “ In subjects of pure 
classical taste he stood unrivalled,” and his art earned the 
appreciation of such sculptors as John Flaxman, Sir 
Richard Westmacott, R.A., and Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 

Another sculptor who was for fourteen years 
employed, from about 1803, to make models for gold 


THE WELLINGTON SHIELD, SILVER-GILT 


, 1822. By permission of His Grace the Duke of Wellington 


Macbeth, London 


and silver plate for Rundell & Bridge was William 
Theed (1764-1817). An amusing remark of Theed to 
Farington, the artist, in 1813, was that these Court 
goldsmiths intruded their opinions in matters of taste 
and design, to his inconvenience, but that “he could 
always go one better if he had access to the Noblemen 
or Gentlemen who gave them commissions and were 
easily led to adopt his opinions.” Farington saw 
several models, including candelabra for the Prince of 
Wales, at Theed’s studio in Dean Street in September, 
1811. (“ The Farington Diary.” Ed. by J. Greig. 
Vol. VII, pp. 11, 34, 147.) Some great candelabra at 
Windsor Castle, stamped with the marks of Paul Storr 
and Philip Rundell for 1804-5, 1808-9 and 1819-20, 
and engraved with the arms of the Prince Regent, may 
well have been designed by Theed, with other massive 
plate of sculpturesque character in the same Royal 
Collection. Theed was a partner in the firm of Rundeil, 
Bridge & Rundell in 1811. 
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The lid is modern and the upright stile on left is later. 


| HE study of the furniture of secular type to be 

found in so many of the parish churches of 

England and Wales has many points of special 

interest, apart from its intrinsic value, linked 

up, as it is, with so much of the history of England and 
its Established Church. 

So many of these parish churches appear to date from 
the XVth century, especially where the fabric and its 
appointments are rich, that we can assume the hundred 
years prior to the accession of the Tudors to have been 
an era of elaborate clerical building on a small scale. 
The great cathedrals and wealthy abbeys had been 
erected and equipped long before, and the efforts of the 
village people turned in the direction of the beautifying 
of their own churches. It is undeniable that much of this 
work was purely local, and where records exist showing 
amounts spent for materials—stone, timber, colours or 
gold—it is rare to find any expenditure for labour, even 
in an age when Royal and Clerical craftsmen engaged 
on important enterprises were highly paid. It is 
practically certain that much of this work in the village 
church was dictated by love or friendly emulation between 
district and district. The troubles of the time appear 
to have affected villages or parishes very little, as much 
of this clerical work went on during the Wars of the Roses 
from Towton to Barnet Field, and when burly Harry 
came to the throne the richness of the parish churches of 
England must have been almost incredible. 

It is doubtful if the dissolution of the great monasteries 
really affected these village churches very seriously. The 
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CHEST IN CHEVINGTON CHURCH, SUFFOLK. Late XIVth century 


The lock plate mutilates the front. It is suggested 


here that this front is a portion of an old reredos 


greatest destruction appears to have taken place under 
Edward VI and Cromwell. During the reign of Henry’s 
son there were several edicts against the use of stone 
altars, and the consequent destruction was so thorough 
that we can only guess what the altar of the average 
parish church was like, as literally none appear to have 
survived. It was the custom of the time to surmount 
the altar with a retable of wood, sometimes richly gilded 
and painted (as in the example still preserved in Norwich 
Cathedral), more often carved in oak. These retables do 
not appear to have been included in any of the edicts as 
idolatrous, but, thrown down from their altars, they must 
have suffered almost as much from neglect as the altars 
did by purposed destruction. Yet more of them have 
survived than one would imagine. In several churches 
(Faversham is an example) are large chests, too massive 
and unwieldy for general church use, where the fronts 
are richly carved, with traces of gold and colour, while 
the body and top are crude in the extreme. Both the 
elaborate character, and the size of these chest fronts 
indicate that these were probably the original retables of 
the destroyed altars. 

The atrocities under Cromwell, especially those of 
his principal art-butcher, Dowsing, concern us very 
little here, as the Puritan destruction devoted itself to the 
lofts of rood screens and images of wood or stone, leaving 
furniture more or less untouched. 

Long after the edicts of Edward VI had lost their 
original virulence no attempt appears to have been made 
to reinstate the destroyed stone altars. Covered as the 
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later ones were with cloths and trappings, the altar 
itself ceased to have any visual importance, and anything 
from a mere box to a rough table sufficed for the purpose. 
During the XVIIth century, however, a custom of making 
gifts or loans of furniture to the church appears to have 
arisen. We can verify this, in a way, by the fact that 


secular furniture in churches is fairly plentiful, and that 
it dates, mostly, from this period. There are exceptions, 
naturally, as subsequent references here will show, but 
it is highly exceptional to find Tudor furniture in any 
church which has not been specifically made for clerical 


CHEST IN FAVERSHAM CHURCH, KENT. 


This front is much earlier than the chest or the geometrically carved base. 


century, at least, if not much later, the parish church 
was divided in ownership. The nave and aisles were 
the property of the parish, and not only were the villagers 
responsible for maintenance (there are records of levies 
being made for the purpose as late as the close of the 
Stuart dynasty), but the people could, and did, use the 
nave for secular meetings, and there are preserved 
records to show that these assemblies often degenerated 
into drunken bouts—“ ales ” as they were called. The 
chancel was inviolate, divided from the nave by a screen 
with doors or arch, sometimes only by a step of wood 


Late XIVth century 
It is suggested here that it may 


have been part of an altar reredos, the altar having been destroyed in the mid-XVIth century 


use, and, presumably, paid for out of church funds. 
Adapted altar tables are unmistakable, as an altar is some 
six Or more inches higher than any domestic table. It 
is necessary, therefore, to block up the legs, as at Ruckinge 
in Kent, Pilton in Devon, or St. Michael’s Church, 
St. Albans, and elsewhere. The purpose-made altar, 
whether of box or table form, is always of the correct 
height, about 39 in. In St. Michael’s Church, Coventry 
(incorrectly styled Coventry Cathedral), is the only 
genuine Tudor table I have ever seen in a church, and 
this is elevated on two box plinths. 

Everyone knows that in the case of either gift or 
loan, a diocesan faculty has to be obtained before either 
can be accepted by the vicar or rector. The gift is 
permanent, of course, but another faculty has to be 
procured if a loan is to be withdrawn, and that is 
seldom forthcoming ; so, in practice in church circles, 
gifts and loans are much the same in essence. 

It is doubtful how far ecclesiastical law has been 
overlaid by custom during the centuries. 


In the XVth | 


or stone, inset in the floor. This partitioning off of 
chapel or chancel by screens or otherwise in itself 
suggests this duality of ownership. 

It would seem, therefore, that any article lent to the 
church, but kept only in the nave or aisles, could be 
removed without a faculty on mere proof of ownership 
and the fact of the loan being established, if the 
case were contested in common law, Phillimore’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Law ” notwithstanding ; but the value 
of these loaned pieces being usually small, it is rarely, 
if ever, worth the expense of an action, apart from the 
odium which would fall on anyone fighting such a case 
against the clerical authorities. In one instance, however, 
such action was contemplated, and the circumstances 
are interesting. 

Journeying from Cranbrook, by road, through the 
village of Benenden, and continuing on, one reaches the 
high road from Ashford and Tenterden through the 
Weald of Kent. Before turning to the west to Rolvenden 


the wayfarer has passed Hole Park, of which more anon. 
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ROLVENDEN CHURCH, KENT 
The Moneypenny Pew 


Rolvenden is an important village for those parts, 
and has a good church, with one interesting feature, at 
least. Bridging the chancel and the south chapel is an 
extraordinary mezzanine pew, boxed round with low 
panelling, and reached by a short flight of stairs. This 
is the old Moneypenny Pew, and in the XVIIIth century 
the Moneypennys were “seated” at Hole Park, the 
mansion we passed on our road from Benenden to Iden 
Green. It is possible that, at this period, services or 
sermons were of the “‘ three-decker ” kind, or the roads 


CHIPPENDALE ARMCHAIR FROM THE MONEY- 
PENNY PEW. _ Rolvenden Church, Kent 


IN PARISH CHURCHES 


WEST WYCOMBE CHURCH, BUCKS 
The Nave, showing the three chairs 


may have been bad and impassable in wintry weather. 
In any case, the family had this pew erected, dadoed 
round to hide the occupants from vulgar gaze—which 
was not difficult considering that the mezzanine floor 
of the pew is some 8 ft. higher than that of the chancel— 
and they furnished it with a mahogany table and some 
chairs, all of the Chippendale period, and very good of 
their kind. The object of this was evident ; the family 
had their mid-day meal in the pew in winter, and avoided 
a tiresome—possibly a dangerous—journey home and a 


CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY SIDE CHAIR FROM THE 
MONEYPENNY PEW. Rolvenden Church, Kent 
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MAHOGANY CHAIR IN WEST WYCOMBE CHURCH 
WITHOUT PLATFORM. Circa 1760 


AN ELABORATE PULPIT IN THE MANNER OF 


WEST WYCOMBE CHURCH HAWKSMOOR OR GIBBS 
One of the three great chairs on its dais, with lectern Late XVIIth or early XVIIIth century 
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return for the next service. To be devout is commend- 
able, and to be comfortable in one’s devotions is no 
crime. Conditions changed with the lapse of years, 
and the family descendants no longer wished to lunch 
in church, so they made application to remove the table 
and chairs. The faculty was refused, and it is doubtful 
if it could have been contested as the Moneypenny pew 
was on church property, either in the chancel or the 
chapel, certainly not in the nave, and Rolvenden Church 
still has its Moneypenny pew, furnished all complete. 

Furniture specifically made for a church and given 
to it is very rare. Fixed woodwork such as chancel 
screens, pulpits and the like, presented by devout 
worshippers, is not uncommon, but in West Wycombe 
Church we have an example which is without precedent, 
as far as I know. 

West Wycombe lies on the Oxford Road travelling 
westwards from High Wycombe, the home of the Windsor 
chair. The church lies high up, on a hill to the north, 
and is a building in the pseudo-classical style, poor both 
in design and furnishing. The living is, or was, in the 
gift of the Dashwood family, of West Wycombe Park, 
and tradition has it that Thomas Chippendale made 
furniture for the mansion. As usual, the original accounts 
and bills have been lost. There was no “ antiquity ” 
about Chippendale in his day, but there appears to have 
been no regard for historical associations either. It may 
have been something like the squire, who, when exhorted 
0 consider posterity, retorted, ““ Hang posterity! What 
nas it done for me?” Anyhow, at this time, circa 1760, 
the three wonderful chairs, or thrones, each on its dais and 
complete with reading desk, were made and placed in 
the church. That they were specifically intended for such 
a destination is unquestionable; they would be utterly 
out of place in a house or even a mansion, unless the 
latter were equipped with a private chapel, and even 


then the three would have been designed alike, whereas 
here, although similar in shape, the details vary consider- 


ably. In the platform bases are drawers, and one in 
each has been inserted bottom upwards to act as a step 
co reach the dais itself. 

The finish of these chairs is interesting. Thomas 
Sheraton, in his “ Cabinet Dictionary ” of 1809, in the 


IN PARISH CHURCHES 


article on “ Polishing” describes how mahogany was 
treated after furniture left the cabinetmaker’s hands. It 
was first rubbed with linseed oil in which aconite, or 
“* alkanet ” root was soaked to redden the oil, and then 
the polishing was done with a flat piece of cork and 
finely-powdered brickdust. Very little furniture of his 
date has escaped the later craze for shellac or “‘ French ” 
polishing, but these three great chairs have not 
succumbed ; they are in original state, with a fine patina, 
the result of the dusting and rubbing of nearly two 
centuries. The photographs illustrated here are good 
enough to show this surface condition. 

Wren was, probably, the first to use classical detail 
in his churches, and Hawksmoor and Gibbs carried on 
the tradition. Gothic fettered the designer far more 
than the classical manner, and even before the dawn of 
the XVIIth century it had been abandoned in the case 
of pulpits, at least. The Gothic, essentially a con- 
structional style in the important sense that, at its finest 
period, ornament and construction were inseparable— 
the ornament was really construction in itself—must 
have become, more or less, a sham when applied to 
furniture, and this would have been felt at a time when 
craftsmen were highly critical, as they must have been to 
develop the style as far as they did in the Middle Ages. 
The manner survived, in the case of chancel or rood 
screens, and with reason, as these screens were strictly 
constructional, as they must have been to carry the 
weight of the original huge rood lofts. With pulpits, 
however, the Gothic principles were wholly inapplicable, 
and the Tudor or Jacobean styles were adopted as early 
as the middle of the XVIth century, and, even then, the 
requisite dignity could only be attained by the use of 
sounding boards and the “ three-decker” form. To 
close this series of illustrations, the great pulpit in 
Hawksmoor’s manner may be cited as an example of 
importance which neither the Gothic nor the Jacobean 
could ever attain. One has to concede the necessity for 
importance, in the case of pulpits, of course. Many 
might be captious enough to assert that the dignity 
should be looked for from the preacher rather than the 
pulpit, and there is something to be said for such an 
opinion, perhaps. 


WEST WYCOMBE CHURCH, BUCKS 
The Nave, showing the three chairs 
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DAUMIER EXHIBITION 


IN PARIS 


BY SANDY WATT 





“LES AVOCATS ” 
In the collection of John N. Brown, Esq., Providence, U.S.A. 


are glad to hear, to continue until well 

into the month of May. It is as inter- 
esting as it is important, for, while certain 
masterpieces may not have been assigned 
exhibition, the great variety and number of 
works which have been chosen and arranged 
with discrimination and assiduity form a col- 
lection which calls for enthusiastic study and 
interest of hitherto little talked-of aspects of 
the genius of Daumier. 

The oil paintings alone number forty-five, 
catalogued under seven different groups : Alle- 
gorical and mythological subjects, scenes from 
family and artistic life, the theatre, the circus, 
the fair, Don Quixote, the Law Courts, and 
miscellaneous subjects. The drawings and 
water-colours which richly contribute to the 
exhibition number 145. There was not the 
room at the Orangerie Museum to show also 
his lithographic work, so the National Library 
took it into their hands to show the 334 
lithographs, 1 etching, 39 wood engravings, 19 


HE Daumier exhibition, which has been 
open in Paris for over a month, is, we 


By Honoré Daumier 
Photo: Bulloz 


pieces of sculpture, and 34 other subjects of 
documentary character. 

The Daumiers at the Orangerie give us 
esthetic thrills, teach us history, show us the 
art of caricature in paint and water-colour, 
and in general prove to us what an amazingly 
versatile genius Daumier undoubtedly was. 
He arose a mighty figure in the history of art, 
a great master, who, having no immediate 
predecessors, and leaving after him no definite 
school or group influence, was of even more 
striking individuality. His friends were the 
famous men who represented the making of 
a great age of literature and philosophy. He 
was intimate with Balzac, Baudelaire, Delacroix, 
Corot, Rodin, Barye, to cite a few only ; while 
the immortal Victor Hugo himself was one of 
the first to recognize and praise Daumier’s work. 

Living in an era of great thought, and 
himself, painter, draughtsman, sculptor, psy- 
chologist, and dramatist par excellence, Daumier 
could little help but work to establish an ever- 
lasting position for himself among the glorious 
few who have lived to make history in art. 
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DAUMIER EXHIBITION 


IN PARIS 





“LE DRAME” 


Of all these inherent qualities, his draughts- 
manship was surely the greatest. The fact 
that he drew and lithographed continuously 
for twenty years before attempting to handle 
the brush must not be regretted. On the 
contrary, as characteristic of most of the past 
masters, such of whom I have mentioned above, 
it taught him all those secrets and contrivances 
essential for the creation of anything great in 
the plastic arts. With his surety of line, his 
grasp of movement, his knowledge of equilib- 
rium, his perception and use of only the 
essential and true line, he could sum up a 
character, a scene, in a drawing by a few deft 


Neue Staatsgalerie, Munich 


By Honoré Daumier 


pencil strokes, in a painting by sculptural 
modelling, founded on this knowledge, and 
by Rembrandtesque chiaroscuro. As Meier- 
Graeffe himself declares : “ A whole age lurks 
in three strokes of Daumier’s brush.” Both 
Delacroix and Rodin, rather than revert to the 
scientific line surface formula of an Ingres, 
admired, copied, and preferred to adopt this 
dynamic directness of Daumier. 

A master of the line, with an accompanying 
mastership of sculpture are sufficient factors 
to nominate him at once as a painter in a class 
with Rembrandt. It is notorious that he built 
up his pictures first in tone, and we have it as 
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By Honoré Daumier 


Collection Madame Albert Esnault-Pelterie, Paris 


a fact that before attacking his political victims 
in lithograph, he made models in terra-cotta 
and therefrom seized upon the most appropriate 
or satirically scathing angles for translation. 
Some may declare this Rembrandt classification 
as irrelative, as an unwarranted appreciation ; 
but, be as it may, Rembrandt is his master, and, 
when he wished, Daumier could produce 
masterpieces worthy of that noble Dutchman. 
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In studying attentively, or even in simple 
contemplation of his work for purely esthetic 
enjoyment, the art of Rembrandt is at once 
brought to mind. This is evident, for example, 
in two superb little lithographs he executed in 
1833, “ Est-il besoin d’ajouter ” and “‘ Cavalerie 
légére,”” now being exhibited at the National 
Library. In quality they are of the first order ; 
they might be by Rembrandt’s hand. Again, 








le 








take that extraordinarily vivid human document, 
that fearful record of bloody history, his “‘ Rue 
Transnonain,” when here, in 1834, during the 
quelling of the second Lyonnais rebellion, a 
regimentary patrol squadron, exasperated by 
some firing from a window, entered house 
No. 17 and massacred the inmates—man, 
woman, and child. With what vigour, 
technique and modelling, prompted by pro- 
found horror and repulsion, has Daumier 
represented the drastic happening in all its 
stark realism ! 

And does not one immediately bring to mind 
the same cold stiffened corpse in Rembrandt’s 
‘“‘ Anatomy Lesson,” which, in this lithograph, 
forms the same centre of focus, the same 
domination of composition? And here, too, 
his power of drawing and design recalls Michel- 
angelo as affirmed by not only Balzac, but also 
Daubigny and Michelet. 

Truly, the exhibition of his lithographs 
offers in itself as much excitement and intense 
esthetic pleasure as his drawings and paintings 
at the Orangerie, for, with their contrasts in 
light and shade, and strength and subtlety of 
values, they constitute veritable painting in 
lithograph. Baudelaire said of Daumier : “ Ses 
lithographies et ses dessins sur nous éveillent 
des idées de couleur. Son crayon contient autre 
chose que du noir, bon a délimiter des contours. 
Il fait deviner la couleur comme la pensée.” 

No artist has ever succeeded to the extent 
of Daumier in making us experience so many 
different emotions, with accompanying recogni- 
tion of his great talent, in any one painting or 
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drawing. In “ Les Avocats ” (here illustrated) 
we are overwhelmed by his amazing drawing, 
composition, and distribution of light and shade, 
and the malevolent caricature of these barristers 
whom he learned to despise in his boyhood 
days when he served as errand-boy to an usher 
in the law courts. His quick pen bites into 
their mean twisted souls, and we are forced to 
admire this drawing as a masterpiece of satire, 
as well as an outstanding work of art. 

Equally sublime in ridicule is “‘ La Parade.” 
Here he victimizes in tonal values, and here 
again the few deftly pronounced lines tell the 
story, accentuate the absurdity of the scene. 
The very genius of Daumier is evident in the 
most able use of wash on the left of the 
composition. The illustration speaks for itself. 
“‘ Le Drame ” represents another of his favourite 
themes in paint. Here the painter, draughts- 
man, sculptor, psychologist, and dramatist 
concentrates all in an astounding masterpiece. 

As well as dramatic and satirical subjects we 
must not forget his delicate, charming rendering 
of such sensitive and tender pieces as those 
entitled “‘ Maternité,” ‘‘ Coucher de |’enfant,” 
“La Ronde.” Several critics have been over- 
bold in pronouncing that Daumier only excelled 
in works where he satirizes, for certainly these 
three mentioned drawings are equal in artistic 
merit and quality to anything he ever did. 

I think it only remains to say that a great 
many must agree with Delacroix, Daumier’s 
most proficient brother-artist, when he wrote 
to Honoré and declared : “‘ There is no man I 
esteem and admire more than you.” 





LA PARADE FORAINE 
Museé du Louvre, Archives Photographiques 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


BY WALDEMAR GEORGE 


SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS OF OLD MASTERS 


HE Gallery Cailleux has taken the initiative with 

two exhibitions. The first concerning Paris, 

called “ Paris il y a cent ans,” contains few 

enough pictures by artists of renown. Excluding 
the works of Michet, d’Aubigny, Bonnington, Dupré and 
Yongkind, M. Cailleux has gathered together only 
purely instructive canvases. The interest of this exhibi- 
tion does not reside in the intrinsic value of the works of 
art, but in the echoes they may awaken in the mind of the 
spectator. Parisians know and love their Paris. They 
were happy to find there pictures of their city. In spite 
of the changes and transformations such a quarter, such 
a street, such a square have been through, they identified 
the original aspects of a city which has known how to 
keep its distinctive character and style. The exhibition, 
“Paris il y a cent ans,” is a lesson in many ways. It 
proves that the public, the real public of which so little 
has been thought of for many years, interests itself in 
art in the measure it participates in the collective, 
individual, public and private life; in the measure it 
illustrates this life, and where it takes a complementary 
réle. Those who visited the exhibition, “ Paris il y a 
cent ans,” looked with delight at the works of artists 
whom they did not know, in most cases, but who evoked 
urban landscapes whose sight was sympathetic to them. 

* * * 


The exhibition “ Esquisses, Maquettes, Projets et 
Ebauches de |’Ecole Francaise du 18¢ siécle,” reveals 
more than one painter in a new aspect. Preparation for 
spontaneous works the sketch reveals to us the secret 
of the artist. It makes us penetrate his personality. It 
teaches us his technique, his handwriting, and the style 
of his touch, better, more direct than radiography or 
photography executed under a cold light, a process which 
seems to have been much in use. Well-known painters, 
if not the dullest, at least the most meticulous, the most 
in love with a smooth and dull technique, appear in this 
exhibition of Maguettes, Projets and Esquisses, as artists 
capable to do a sketch with enthusiasm. One attributes 
this difference between the state of the sketch and the 
more finished work to the exigences of capricious clients 
whose taste the painters flatter. One can attribute it also 
to other causes. The XVIIIth century uses the freest 
possible technique. This technique of rapid, flowing 
and schematic notations, this technique made of cuttings, 
comas which riddle and exalt the surface of the picture, 
contains in essence all Delacroix, all Renoir, all Monet. 
But very rarely do such painters dare to withdraw from 
its fatal consequences. Either in order to please, either 
in the nobler and worthier aim to reach perfection, the 
artists dissimulate their “‘ dessous.” 

* * * 


The exhibition of Esquisses and Maquettes will 
oblige many people to modify the ideas they haa about 


the XVIIIth century art. Are Fragonard, Perronneau, 
Gabriel de St. Aubin isolated artists? The studies of 
Boucher, de Detroy, Lemoine, whose “‘ Annunciation ” 
does show certain analogy with the style of Tiepolo, 
Pater, Gallé, Lagrénée and many others excelled in the 
“fra presto.” 


* * * 


At last we have “ The Exhibition of Portraits by 
Ingres and his pupils,” at the Gallery of Messrs. Jacques 
Seligmann & Sons. Ingres is represented there by a 
series of portraits, among which one must first mention 
the heads of the “ Princesse de Broghlie,” of the sculptor 
“ Barterlini,” the “‘ Marquis de Pastoret,” and by an 
important collection of drawings on which ascends all 
the life Of the painter and permit one to follow the stages 
of his evolution. The classical, the respectful disciple of 
David, makes room for the archaist. Mannerisms and 
styles succeed one another without seriously harming 
the personal genius of the artist. Nothing is as fascinating 
as noticing these slow metamorphosis. Raphael turns 
Ingres away from Gothic painting and the Etruscans. 
Everything remains to be said about this pleiad of artists, 
formed by the Montalbanais whom Maurice Denis 
attempted to rehabilitate thirty years ago. 

* * * 


The exhibition of the Musée de l’Orangerie in 1932 
had introduced to the public Théodore Chassériau, 
Mattez Lehmann, the Flandrins, and Amaury Duval, 
without mentioning that Balze, Papety, Lamohte and 
Janmot were, if not forgotten, at least ignored. Without 
doubt, Fashion is responsible for this culpable neglect. 
The ignorance of the critics and the dealers, the corrup- 
tion of taste, have brought about a preference for more 
direct and democratic artists than those who incarnated - 
the spirit of former time. Ingres has survived the crisis of 
contemporary taste. His pupils are fated to succumb. 
Is their hour on the point of striking? By their trade, 
Ingres pupils remain Academic painters, but their 
feeling for form is new ; their vision is greatly impreg- 
nated with a lyrical romanticism. This vision shows 
itself not only in the handling of typical physiognomies 
which bear the mark of a morbidezza, of a sadness, of a 
neurosis which are the current symptons of this century, 
but also in their bizarre drawing, in their distortions, in 
their preference for elongated forms, only their pictorial 
matter has remained, however little Davidienne. Their 
manner anticipates sometimes the art of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. This manner has affinities with German 
painters of the time of Biedermeyer. The study of it 
brings about many surprises. It is that way it gives 
us the genesis of Puvis de Chavannes (the glory of David, 
of Ingres, Gericault and Delacroix) which has eclipsed 
too many former painters. The moment has come to 
put them in evidence. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NOTES ON THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. By 
HILAIRE HILER. With a preface by Sir William Rothenstein. 
(London: Faber & Faber.) 12s. 6d. net. 


A STEP-LADDER TO PAINTING. _ By JAN GoRDON. 
(London: Faber & Faber.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Here are two very different kinds of books on the 
subject of painting, and both of them excellent. To 
take the lighter one first. Mr. Jan Gordon, whom most 
readers already know as the husband of and equal partner 
with his wife Cora in most entertaining travel books, 
appears once more by himself as a writer on art; but 
not entirely by himself; occasionally Mrs. Cora Gordon 
appears on the scene, or her experiences are at least 
referred to. This is sufficient indication that “ A Step 
Ladder to Painting” is not a dry-as-dust book of 
instruction—in spite of the author’s occasionally formid- 
able diagrams. These should not be taken too seriously, 
though the author probably enjoyed drawing them 
immensely. The real value of the book consists in Mr. 
Gordon’s manner of “ talking ” to the beginner in his 
own easy and friendly manner, drawing his attention to 
essentials, and simplifying these so that the student is 
not puzzled and repulsed by highfalutin. One para- 
graph may be quoted to show just how the author 
tackles the difficult subject of teaching the student to 
see. He has explained how “ Everybody has two bodies, 
the real body and the imaginative, whimsical, adven- 
turous astral self”; and then he goes on to say: “ At 
first you may find this astral self a little rebellious. It 
would far sooner be an aviator flying the Atlantic than a 
bunch of carrots ; it would rather pose as an unrecognized 
genius coming into his own than flatten itself out into a 
field for cows to chew. But by persistent drilling your 
astral self will come to heel, and at last should get 
tremendously interested in this art job.” Mr. Gordon, 
whether in the end you can accept ail his “‘ dodges,” as 
he. himself calls them, as helpful or not, has obviously 
got “tremendously interested” and communicates 
his enthusiasm to the reader, than which there surely 
could be no higher praise. 

Mr. Hiler’s book is quite another matter. He 
addresses himself to the trained painter who wishes to 
develop still further his knowledge of the craft. For as 
both Sir William Rothenstein in the introduction and the 
author at the conclusion of the book stress a dangerous 
heresy has crept into the practice of art—the contempt 
for craftsmanship, for which perhaps estheticians like 
Croce must take a large share of responsibility. It is not 
only that good workmanship should be at least the con- 
comitant of art; it is also, and perhaps more, the fact 
that the handling of the materials has in itself a powerful 
influence on “ expression.” Mr. Hiler as a practising 
artist has luckily had “ the mania for collecting,” and 
trying out formule and recipes, and his book is the result 
of his experiences so gained. It deals with such subjects 
as primitive technique, and technique in_ historical 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance ; with 
“supports and grounds,” with “ colour and pigments,” 
with “ vehicles and media,” with “ the Ideal Studio,” 
and with “the conservation of paintings.” After 
perusing the pages of this handbook one can only say 


that a painter who would lay it aside as of no use to him 
and his art, would by such action condemn himself. 
Moreover, even other than practising artists will find 
plenty to interest them because, apart from practical 
matters the author throws many fascinating sidelights 
on the attitude of old and modern artists towards their 
profession. It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
it is one of the best and most useful books written on 
the subject. H.F. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOOD ENGRAVING (Bulletin 
official de l'Union Syndicale des Maitres Imprimeurs) 
Décembre 1933. 7 rue Suger, Paris. 85 francs. 

The Union Syndicale des Maitres Imprimeurs of 
France is to be congratulated on its Christmas number 
of the “ Bulletin Officiel.” The first part expounds 
the evolution of wood engraving under the able pen of 
M. Marius Audin, and there are fifty woodcuts to 
illustrate the text. Both paper and type are of admirable 
taste. 

The survey is divided into sections covering 
engravings, wood engravings, xylographic books, books 
with typographic illustrations, mediaeval romances, 
“The Dance of Death,” and “ The Book of Hours.” 
M. Audin classifies his analysis into five periods: 1478— 
date of the first French book, printed in French and 
illustrated with vignettes—to 1520; 1§20 to 1§70; 
1650 to 1790; 1820 to 1894; and 1895 to 1932. 

It is interesting to note that although the date of the 
earliest woodcut is not known, the Germans dispute 
this honour with the French! It is agreed that the 
earliest examples were those of playing cards. 

In the hundred pages of this admirable review the 
artist will be able to renew acquaintance with many an 
old friend, and will be certain to find some information 
which has not hitherto found its way into other treatises 
of this nature. 

The rest of the spacious and handsome volume is 
devoted to eighty-five colour plates reproduced by the 
various processes of typography, lithography, calcography, 
phototype and heliography. The subjects chosen are 
astounding for their variety—from a photograph of 
Greta Garbo to a Beardsleyesque fantasy of an Oriental 
lady by the artist André Chanson ; from the advertise- 
ment of a sports firm (a masterpiece of photographic 
reproduction ; you can almost fee/ the hair on the tennis 
balls and the velvet softness of a boxing glove), to a 
miscellaneous and clammy assemblage of fish, the red 
and grey and green tones of which afford an unparalleled 
study for the colourist ; from an illustrated title-page of 
Montaigne’s “ Essays,” to an offensive dish of Fyffe’s 
bananas! Water-colours and oils are also represented, 
pen-drawings and etchings. One remarkable book-cover 
in imitation marble, entitled “‘ Initiation 4 l’Art Grec,” 
almost freezes your fingers as you touch the pages. 

An invaluable publication to have handy, whether for 
technical study or to entertain a passing visitor. 

A notice inserted in the volume, which is offered 
at cost price, warns the bibliophile that these special 
numbers are usually out of print by the end of the next 


year. M. M. 
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RIMBAUD RACONTE PAR PAUL VERLAINE. _Intro- 

— et notes de JuLEs MouqueT. (Mercure de France). 

12 Ir. 

We are already indebted to M. Jules Mouquet for 
several interesting compilations, hitherto unpublished, 
of the great Charles Baudelaire ; and last year we had 
his presentation of Arthur Rimbaud’s College verses. 
From Rimbaud to Verlaine was but a step, and to-day 
M. Mouquet has given us a memorable document in 
his “ Rimbaud raconté par Verlaine.” Herein we find 
the few scattered pages which the poor Lélian devoted to 
the author of the “ Illuminations,” carefully grouped 
and presenting a faithful document of the extraordinary 
passion and drama that was theirs. Others have told the 
story of this drama with which we are now familiar. 
But whereas these biographies and essays were chiefly 
the narration of a third party, M. Mouquet offers us for 
the first time the simple testimony of the two pro- 
tagonists, so arranged that it makes a most readable and 
illuminating, though tragic, document. Yet, however 
tragic their lives may have been, we are more than ever 
persuaded that these two almost inhuman genii be- 
queathed immortal pages to the glory of French 
literature. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PRINTS AND ART REPRO- 
DUCTION PROCESSES. By JAN POORTENAAR, 1933. 
(London : John Lane, the Bodley Head, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


This is not a book of instruction to the engraver and 
printer, but of explanation of the processes to the general 
reader ; consequently, though it covers a long and varied 
history of the graphic arts, its compass is reasonably short. 

The author takes his readers through the many 
processes, beginning with woodcuts and ending up with 
offset printing and photo-lithography. He supplies 
about 100 illustrations and 40 specimens of the processes 
he describes. His major classifications are “ non- 
mechanical processes” and ‘“ photo-mechanical 
processes.” 

The author’s examples are well chosen, but, if we 
must be critical, are not always well or wisely reproduced. 
For example: “ the oldest woodcut known ” (Chinese 
A.D, 868) is reproduced by a half-tone block ; likewise 
the dotted print of A.D. 1460. This gives both a soft and 
sad appearance not corresponding to the originals. The 
mistake is repeated in the case of a chiaroscuro woodcut 
(Fig. XV) reproduced by a grained screen half-tone. 
All signs of the woodcut are lost! Bewick’s bird (Fig. 
XVI) is represented by a poor zinco unworthy of the 
early days of zincography, and the most surprising 
caption is applied to a portrait of James Russell 
Lowell which is described as “‘ Mechanical wood en- 
graving.”’ It should be “ pictorial,” and is all done by 
hand. Shakespeare’s portrait (Fig. XXX) could well 
have been reproduced in line like the portrait of 
Ganendi (Fig. XXXIII). 

But enough of these complaints! The photo- 
mechanical section of the book has great interest. The 
advertisement pages of our newspapers sometimes contain 
a very artistic form of half-tone by the “ linen screen ” 
(p. 125), and the duplex half-tone, so rich in effect, is 
seldom used. 

Rotary photogravure is now a well-established triumph 
of technique and art. Nevill’s Bread and Shredded 
Wheat here advertised by it look most appetizing. 


The description of the collotype process is brief and, 
curiously, conveys a wrong impression; the author 
omits to say that the gelatine film is sensitized and 
becomes relatively more or less soluble in water according 
to the light admitted by the negative. Also he appears 
to think that the microscopic grain in collotype film is 
caused by the grained surface of the glass foundation. 
This is not so. The grain of the glass merely holds the 


gelatine film and the reticulation of the gelatine is its 
own reaction to the sensitizing medium. 

Finally, it is unfortunate that an engraving by Albert 
Durer should be used to exhibit the charm of collotype. 
It hides the secret very effectively. 


W. L. H. 


**POSTSCRIPT TO CRITICISM.” 

(London : Seeley Service). 30s. 

To describe this daintily-produced little book, the 
writer’s own words may be used. He is writing of 
Whistler, and closes the little sketch by calling him a 
“‘ maitre des petites choses.” Exactly the same feeling 
is aroused by the delicate though vivid little essays which 
compose this charming book. Beginning with Goya, 
Gainsborough and Rembrandt, he carries his readers 
to the great French group that is dominated by Manet, 
Renoir, Degas and Monet. Then by way of Whistler, 
Sargent and Orpen, who is represented only by his 
pictures of the War, we have his guidance along the 
new road that for him ends with Segonzac. In each 
of these short essays there is something that arrests the 
reader’s attention. It is obvious that Mr. Carstairs not 
only feels, but that he possesses the rarer ability to make 
others feel what he believes to be the peculiar quality 
of each painter. His exquisitely worded criticisms and 
appreciations will linger in the memories of his readers. 
** McEvoy took a woman and turned her into a flower.” 
“Not only does Renoir suggest flowers, but flowers 
may suggest Renoir.” 

The book is fully illustrated in colour and half-tone. 


G. &. 2. 


By CAROLL CARSTAIRS. 


LE DESSIN CHEZ LES PETITS. By Rosert LAMsry. 
(Juvisy : Seine et Oise. Les Editions du Cerf). 


The latest volume in the series of “ Les Sciences et 
’Art de |’Education,” small though it is, has been 
crowned by the French Academy. It well deserves 
this great honour, for a more inspiring and more useful 
book has seldom been written. If it is translated into 
every European language and taken as a text-book by 
all who are responsible for the training of children, 
especially of the young children with whom the author 
is mainly concerned, we shall in a few years have regained 
the marvellous state of art in the Middle Ages when 
drawing, painting and carving were practised by hundreds 
of competent craftsmen. The root idea of the method 
employed by M. Lambry is that children must be taught 
first of all to observe the salient points of the object 
that they are to draw; to get the clear mental vision 
which alone enables them to depict it as they have seen 
it. No copying of pictures or photographs is allowed. 
For beginners M. Lambry would banish all the usual 
apparatus of pencils, crayons, drawing-paper, compasses, 
rulers and so on, and start with nothing more than a 
twig, some ink and any kind of paper. The repro- 
ductions of drawings executed by the children who have 
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had the good luck to be taught by him amply prove his 
case. Every teacher should buy the book and study 
it. Professor R. Buyse, of Louvain, contributes an 
appreciative Preface. ee.) 


LONDON SCULPTURE by FRaAnkK P. Brown, A.R.C.A. 

(London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons). Crown 4to. pp. X 

+ 96. Frontispiece. Illus. Map. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The “ English Art Series,” of which this is the third 
and latest issue, sets out to record the “ influences and 
developments in the progress of art in Britain,” serves 
a very useful purpose. It is questionable if the author’s 
innovation in the matter of sequence of art development 
is all to the good, however. It is true that the Renaissance 
is the direct outcome of the Classical, but to place the 
Gothic period, as it were, after the Renaissance, even 
in mere arrangement, causes some confusion and deprives 
the Renaissance of its raison d’étre. This matters less 
here as the discussion of the three movements is general 
rather than particular to London. The arrangement 
of London sculpture into periods of Tudor and 
Elizabethan, Stuart, XVIIIth, XI Xth and XXth centuries 
is convenient if not convincing. The five periods are 
dealt with in less than fifty pages, so that the survey 
could hardly be but cursory. This seems to tell particu- 
larly as regards the XIXth and XXth centuries, and the 
treatment cannot be regarded as adequate. The two 
pages of text accorded to the sculpture of our time could 
not be expected to give a broad view, but what is said 
of it in them gives a distorted view. The significance 
of modern London sculpture is by no means indicated. 
Taken in conjunction with two recently published books 
on London bronzes and carvings, the book serves to add 
to our cognizance of the subject, and this particularly 
as regards the illustrations which are plentiful and 
admirably produced. It is to be welcomed, the more 
so, as evidence of the rapidly growing interest in its 
highly important subject. K.P. 


ENGLISH JOURNEY. By J. B. PrigestLtey. (Heinemann & 


Gollancz). 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Priestley’s “‘ English Journey ” can be related 
to an art magazine only in a negative way. For, truth 
to tell, there is but scant reference to any of the arts in 
this gossiping book. There is a patronizing account of 
a visit to the Birmingham Art Gallery, with small talk 
about the Pre-Raphaelites and “the good old water- 
colourists.”” There is a detailed report of a sojourn in the 
Potteries which was made an excuse for the author to 
pry into other people’s arts and crafts and very special 
business. (He had great fun trying his hand at decorating 
a Wedgwood vase.) There is another patronizing, dis- 
paraging record of a performance at the Maddermarket 
Theatre in Norwich, which for twenty years has made so 
valuable a contribution to the strength of the Little 
Theatre movement in this country. There is a good deal 
of irritating “ shop” concerning present-day literature 
(which, more than any other contemporary activity, 
reveals the sorry decline of an art into a trade.) There 
is very little reference at all, that I can find, to music. 
Even Delius, who, like the author, was born at Bradford, 
is not named among the town’s distinguished men, but 
is quickly and unresponsively passed over as “a famous 
composer ”’—perhaps because he was a native of the 
same town. 
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I point out these deficiencies to show that the book 
could not in any circumstances be more than a one- 
sided as well as a rambling account. To save his face a 
little, the author himself describes the writing as rambling. 
But, if I read between his lines aright, he would not so 
easily confess to its one-sidedness. He would perhaps 
be rather proud that he had journeyed through this 
country without receiving a single impression of music’s 
leavening influence; of the brave struggle of local 
philharmonic societies ; of the recreative effect of choral 
singing, not only in the north, but everywhere ; of the 
work of the far-flung competition festival movement ; of 
the new efficiency of brass bands in industrial centres ; 
of the valiant efforts which some resorts are making, 
in spite of the opposition of unenlightened councillors, 
to defeat the Edwardian nightmare of Seaside Music. 
A foreigner picking up this book and listening to its 
garrulous, smokeroom conversation, could be forgiven 
for thinking that England is still a preposterous example 
of the land without music; he could be forgiven, that 
is, if he knew only that he was reading a fashionable author 
without being aware that he is also an over-rated one. 

I have referred to the lack of music in this one man’s 
journey, not because it is the only lack, but as an indication 
of the traveller’s bias, so marked as to seem almost 
deliberate, almost a pose. Conceivably, he was the very 
man to make such a journey for the sake of the book 
trade, but he was the very last man to make it for book 
art. I ought to say that he casually mentions the Hallé 
Orchestra; but what that orchestra has stood for in 
Lancashire life means very little to him. Nor is he any 
more illuminating on the subject of Gracie Fields ; 
nor does he anywhere rise above platitude when con- 
templating those dismal small-town streets which cause 
in him so futile a depression. Indeed, to say that this 
survey is one-sided is to flatter it. BasIL MAINE. 


CARLO MADERNO: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 

Rémischen Barockarchitectur von NINA CAFLISH. Mit 

70 Abbildungen im Text und 32 Tafeln. F. Bruckmann, 

A.G. (Miinchen). Mk. 14. 

This handsome volume is the first monograph, in any 
language, on the architect who completed St. Peter’s in 
Rome. It is, therefore, indispensable to students of the 
history of architecture, and even those who do not read 
German will be able to gather plenty of instruction from 
the numerous and admirably reproduced illustrations— 
there are seventy in the text and thirty-two plates. 

The author sums up Maderno’s art so effectively in 
one paragraph that we may translate it here as an 
indication of the scope of the book and the manner of 
her approach to her subject. 

** Maderno ”—she says on page 130—‘ shares with 
Bernini the common origin in the style of Michelangelo’s 
architecture, also a certain predilection for Columns 


(Saulenfreude) and for slender proportions. At the same 
time there are fundamental differences: Maderno’s 
talent was intimate, Bernini’s grandiose; Maderno’s 


strength failed him in great tasks, whilst Bernini’s like 
Michelangelo’s rather increased with the greatness of the 
project.” The book is divided into several parts and 
many chapters dealing exhaustively with every aspect of 
Maderno’s activities—his church, palace and fountain, 
architecture and waterworks, with the derivation of his 
style and the extent of his influence. H. F. 
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THE BLUNT CHILDREN (Lent by Messrs. Spink & Son). By Johann Zoffany, R.A. (1733-1810 


CHILDREN THROUGHOUT THE AGES 
EXHIBITION AT CHESTERFIELD HOUSE 


The collection of pictures, furniture, toys and clothes 
at Chesterfield House forms an exhibition of unique 
interest. Never before have so many touching and 
precious things been shown together in London, having 
been gathered from private and in some cases remote 
sources. The poet in all of us cannot but respond to 
the varied beauty of many of these relics. The rooms 
at Chesterfield House make a perfect setting, since the 
intention is to convey the homely rather than the museum 
atmosphere. In this respect the organizers are to be 
congratulated on the arrangement of the exhibits, which 
are well spaced, and particularly on the hanging of the 
pictures. 

The public will doubtless find the baby clothes of 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles I and Cromwell very attractive, 
since it is not generally known that these rather pathetic 
little garments are still in existence. There is irony in 
the fact that the christening robes of Charles Stuart 
and Oliver Cromwell should have come to rest, if only 
for a brief while, in the same room, but its edge is 
softened by the reflection that the occasion is one of 
charity for the blind. 

Of the pictures, all are of some importance by reason 
of their rarity, and some are great works of art. ‘“‘ The 
Cottage Girl,” by Gainsborough, a full-length, life- 
sized figure holding a jug, is a beautiful piece of colour, 


Right: PORTRAIT OF BARBARA COLE. Artist unknown 
XVIIth century. Lent by Frank Surgey, Esq. 
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handled with that insight into feminine grace which is 
a great quality of this artist’s work. It is amusing to 
compare this work with the one known as “ The Blunt 
Children,” by Zoffany. Whether these are true portraits 
or not, we feel that this artist could not have made them 
less beautiful. There are a plainness and stiffness about 
them which are quite remarkable, but Zoffany, however 
skilful his handling of paint, was not gifted with a gentle 
vision. The “ Lesbia,” by Reynolds, like most of 
Sir Joshua’s work, has been exquisitely mellowed by 
time. A rare portrait is the van Mander one of Charles I 
as a child, wearing a green velvet costume trimmed here 
and there with gold. The face, strangely mature, 
already shows signs of that melancholy so noticeable in 
many later portraits. A fine, serious face, it would 
appear to be incapable of childish happiness. Two of 
the best exhibits among the pictures are the coloured 
prints, “‘ Juvenile Retirement ” and “‘ Children Bathing,” 
by James Ward, after Hoppner. Ward has caught the 
spirit of the paintings, rendering them in his own medium 
with a freedom of drawing and a delicacy of tint that 
make these prints conspicuous in the whole collection. 
The XVIIith century is well represented, not only in 
regard to pictures, but toys, such as the elaborate small 
carriage lent by the Duke of Devonshire. 

Coming to more recent pictures, there is a very 
spirited portrait of a child, entitled “ Puss in Boots,” 
by Millais, so strangely different from his Preraphaelite 
technique as to suggest an entirely different artist. 

It is pleasant to see among other studies of children 
painted during the last few years, several works by 
Charles Sims. His “‘ Wood Beyond the World,” for its 
imaginative design and accomplished technique loses 
none of the appeal that made it a picture of the year. 
The water-colour sketches by Sims remind us how very 
accomplished was this ill-fated artist. 

The exhibition is sure to be immensely popular, 
since it is so comprehensive. The idea was a happy 
one, and thanks to those who have loaned these treasures 
and to those who have arranged them London can enjoy 
a new experience in the world of art. A.B. 


Right : PORTRAIT OF EDWARD VI. School of Holbein. 
Possibly by Guillim Stretes 
Lent by Sir Algernon Osborn, Bart. 


The hood and wheels of the cart 
are finely decorated with brocade 
design, the former enriched with 
small panels of formal floral 
motif and fitted with three 
contemporary glass windows. 


UNIQUE IMPERIAL XV 
RED LACQUER 
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Imperial Kien Lung, 1736-95 


Extreme length, 24 in. 
Extreme height, 12 in. 


Lent by Messrs. Spink & Son 


IIIth CENTURY CARVED 
HORSE AND CART 
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PORTRAITS OF THE CHILDREN OF HON. JOHN DOUGLAS AND FRANCES, ELDEST DAUGHTER 

OF JOHN LASCELLES, LORD HAREWOOD 


Mezzotint in colour, dated March 1st, 1799, by James Ward, R.A., after J. Hoppner, R.A. 
(Lent by Messrs. Frank T. Sabin) 























CHILDREN THROUGHOUT THE AGES EXHIBITION 





PORTRAITS OF THE CHILDREN OF JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. 


Mezzotint in colour, dated July 11th, 1799, by James Ward, R.A., after J. Hoppner, R.A. 
(Lent by Messrs. Frank T. Sabin) 
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Original water- 
colour drawing by 
Thomas 








AT CHEDDAR 


ROWLANDSON DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. SABIN’S 
GALLERIES, 154, NEW BOND STREET 


The collection of Rowlandson drawings now on 
exhibition at the above galleries comprises some of the 
best work by this versatile and original artist. Never 
before have we seen this artist shown to such advantage. 
Messrs. Sabin’s new galleries are beautifully planned. 
They have been modernized with a taste and discretion 
worthy of the treasures now displayed. The rooms are 
panelled with Australian walnut and black bean wood, 
and hung with a pale green-blue tapestry, which makes a 
perfect background for Rowlandson’s delicate line and 
wash work. There is plenty of daylight in the large 
room on the ground floor, but this is augmented by an 
ingenious form of artificial trough lighting, and a large 
panel of electric light is let into the ceiling. For heating, 
the old marble fireplaces have been fitted with simply 
designed electric fires that harmonize with the classic 
character of the rooms. The essential spirit of the old 
premises remains, and this is important for showing 
small drawings and prints which can never be properly 
* domesticated”’ in an ultra-modern atmosphere. 

Of the 120 drawings now on exhibition, some are 
well known, but there are many early examples that are 
unusually interesting. Not only is this collection an 
esthetic pleasure, but a record complete in itself of 
XVIIIth-century manners, costumes and ideas. We can 
follow Rowlandson in his spirited peregrinations about 
England, France, Germany and Holland, sharing his 
critical enthusiasm for every aspect of the human comedy. 
His facility for drawing spontaneously is little short of 
miraculous. Nothing, apparently, was too difficult to 
be expressed in his brief but veracious calligraphic style. 
Look at the crowd of figures in “ Captain Barclay’s 
Rally,” their movements, costumes and expressions. 
Here is a sporting incident, conspicuous among the many 
sporting subjects, in this collection. Could anything be 
more delicately yet conscientiously drawn than the large 
picture of Ham House with its statues and figures in 
the foreground. There are views of Oxford, Norwich, 
Banbury, Glastonbury and Wapping which are minute 
topographical documents, quite apart from the groups 
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Rowlandson 


of men, women, animals, trees and incidental “‘ fun of 
the fair.” 

Surely the secret of Rowlandson’s immortal appeal 
is his abundant confidence, his rich and varied love of 
life, his acute sense of beauty and ugliness. Happy 
man who could never specialize, who never stopped to 
concentrate, as the moderns do, on some tiny fragment 
of things. There is a feeling of grand extravagance 
about Rowlandson’s work, something almost Shake- 
spearian in his range of vision. We have at last ceased 
to regard this artist as merely a humorist or satirist. 
He had these qualities, but he possessed much more. 
He might be said to be a poet in the fullest sense of the 
word. For Rowlandson all the world was a stage, and 
he could touch on tragedy and comedy, elegance, poverty, 
coarseness, wit and beauty with amazing dexterity. 
Rowlandson, had he wished, could have been a great 
portrait painter, but it is fortunate for us that he found 
life too absorbing and exciting to attend on celebrities 
in the privacy of his studio. Yet when it came to 
indicating, in his summary manner, the loveliness of 
young women, such as “ The Syrens,” he could be almost 
as touching as could the eminent portrait painters of 
his day. 

Connoisseurs and collectors will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to study these little masterpieces under such 
excellent conditions. Messrs. Sabin are to be congratu- 
lated on their first exhibition in their new premises. 


A. B. 
MESSRS. SAWYER’S CATALOGUE 


The latest catalogue published by Messrs. Chas. J. 
Sawyer includes a number of first editions and other 
well-named “ Fine Books.” Several illustrations are 
given of outstanding examples. A first edition of 
““ Lycidas ” from Castle Howard is one of the most 
noteworthy items. Other rare and interesting books are 
Wynkyn de Worde’s “ Floure of the Comaundements ” 
in black letter, a Prayer Book of Edward VI, and Cortes’s 
“* Pleasant Historie of the Conquest of the Weast India.” 
The exquisitely illuminated XVth century MS. “ Book 
of Hours,” listed as probably Spanish, should rather be 
called Flemish. 
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AT MESSRS. ALEX. REID & 


LEFEVRE’S GALLERIES 





SUSSEX LANDSCAPE. Oil Painting 


THE THAMES 





By Duncan Grant 


These and other important works will be on view at The Lefevre Gaileries during May 
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MODERN WROUGHT IRON WORK AT THE 
IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 

The use of wrought ironwork is generally supposed 
to involve heavy expense, both for the initial design and 
the actual craftsmanship. At the stand of Messrs. C. 
Pratt Son & Sons, at Olympia last month, we were 
interested to see a collection of wrought ironwork entrance 
gates in a great variety of style and size at prices which 
are well within the reach of anyone who can now afford 
a good wooden gate. 


The illustration printed below will give some 


idea of the quality of designs which may now be seen 
at Messrs. Pratt’s Galleries, 160, Brompton Road. 









































RECENT PAINTINGS BY CEDRIC MORRIS AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 

Mr. Cedric Morris’s exhibition shows that this artist 
has made a great stride forward. His forte is colour 
laid on with opaque impasto, which he handles in his flower- 
pieces with astonishing breadth. Mr. Morris’s manner 
combining as it does boldness with subtlety, and relying 
on colour shapes and textures, is entirely his own. In 
these flower pieces rich and bold colour contrasts are 
carefully schemed. But they have still, it seems to me, 
one weakness: the parallelism of their over-insistent 
vertical stalks robs them of pictorial unity; they are 
inclined to look like fragments of a larger composition. 
This mistake is absent from his landscapes in which, 
on the contrary, a contrasting colour note holds the 
design beautifully together. But faults or no faults, his 
pictures are in virtue of their colour a great joy. “ June- 
flowering Irises” amongst the flowerpieces, and “‘ Pound 
farm” amongst the landscapes, may be singled out for 
special praise. 


FROM THE ROOF OF BUSH HOUSE 
By Piero Sansalvadore 


PIERO SANSALVADORE PAINTINGS OF LONDON 
AT MESSRS CONNELL’S GALLERIES 

Signor Piero Sansalvadore is an Italian artist who 
came to London four years ago with a view to staying 
here a few weeks and making a few pictures of the 
Metropolis. He has remained here ever since because 
he found the colour of London inexhaustible in respect 
of subtlety and changefulness—even after Venice where 
he studied art. His pictures, which are on a small scale, are 
done entirely with the palette knife, because that method 
alone, so he maintains, enabled him to get the speed and 
purity which the atmospheric colour and its changefulness 
demands. The exhibition, which opened on the 24th April, 
was at the time of writing not yet accessible. H. F. 


MAGNUS AND THE MONUMENT, FROM 
ROOF OF ADELAIDE HOUSE 
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PICTURES AT THE PARIS SALON, 1934 








“ SOLEIL D’HIVER ” 





AMAZONES By S. R. Pinchon FLEURS By Lucien Madrassi 
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THE STEEL FURNACE. Lithograph by Frank Brangwyn, R.A. At the Art Gallery, Worthing 
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At the Art Gallery, Worthing 


YPRES. Lithograph by Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 
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THE ARTIST’S MOTHER. Lithograph by Albert de Belleroche 


REVIVAL OF LITHOGRAPHIC ART IN ENGLAND 
BY MR. FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. & MR. ALBERT 
DE BELLEROCHE 

On April 21st at the Art Gallery, Worthing, Sussex, 
was opened one of the most important exhibitions 
of modern times—an exhibition of 120 drawings done 
directly on the stone by two of the finest masters of 
what is undoubtedly one of the greatest of the graphic 
arts. The exhibition closes on 31st May. 

In viewing this exhibition it is of the utmost im- 
portance to remember that every one of the drawings has 
been drawn directly on the stone by these two great 
artists, and not transferred from transfer papers. No 
method, apart from direct drawing, can bring out the 
actual expression of the artist’s personal feelings, emotion 
and temperament. Even the stones themselves are 
prepared by him, the surface and grain being arranged 
to suit both artist and subject. 

Works by Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. de Bellerocheare 
much sought after by museums, both here and on the 
Continent, and this exhibition will undoubtedly do much 
to revive lithographic art in this country. Many of 
the drawings. have never been shown before in England. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s masterly drawings are well known 
all over the world, and many will remember the illustra- 
tions of his four great 20 ft. murals done for Radio 
City, New York, which appeared in various publications 
some time ago. As a decorative painter his genius is 
amazing, both in drawing and colour. 

Mr. de Belleroche also has an international reputation, 
and is considered to be one of the greatest living 





* RIEUSE ” Lithograph by Albert de Belleroche 
exponents of lithographic art, the secrets and subtleties 
of which he has explored to the deepest depths. Last 
year he held an exhibition of his works at the Bibliothéque 
Royale in Brussels, when he presented the Belgian 
nation with 500 of his prints—a gift which was so much 
appreciated that the late King Albert bestowed on him 
the Order of Chevalier de Ordre de Leopold. 

Of great interest to artists and students, as well as 
to art lovers, will be the French Press, over 100 years 
old, loaned by Mr. de Belleroche, complete with all 
accessories, and two stones by Mr. Brangwyn. 

This press, I am informed, came from the well-known 
Imprimerie Le Mercier, which has printed works by 
Daumier, Delacroix, Gericault, Carriere, Stenlein, Manet 
and Degas. JULIAN A. MILLEST. 


MR. LEON UNDERWOOD’S EXHIBITION 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 

Mr. Leon Underwood’s exhibition of sculpture, 
paintings, drawings, engravings and at least one piece 
of architecture, fortified as it is by a pamphlet from his 
pen, entitled “ Art for Heaven’s Sake,” proves that we 
have here to do with an artist who possesses more than 
the usual amount of brain. Whereas, in fact, the majority 
of artists incline to too little thought, being absorbed 
in the practice of their crafts, Mr. Underwood has too 
much. He labours also under the fallacy that artists, 
or at least great artists, are leaders of men, sowers of 
seeds, who are already away beyond the horizon sowing 
whilst mankind is still behind gathering in the harvest. 
But the sowers of seeds are, as a rule, the mute and 
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inglorious, and the great artists are the harvest gatherers— 
they are an ending rather than a beginning, as Pheidias 
and Michelangelo, and Rembrandt were. 

However, were one to enter into the intellectual 
arguments that underly Mr. Underwood’s activities one 
would be committed to columns rather than paragraphs. 
Suffice it to say that he is triumphantly right when he 
insists that art should be brought into much closer contact 
with life ; that art should have a content and should not 
exhaust itself in the problems of technique and esthetics. 
Mr. Underwood is a modern Blake, with much of Blake’s 
obscurities, but with none of his disabilities in the 
technical sense. Mr. Underwood does, and has done, 
things, such as his portrait sculpture, “ Buds,” “ Mary,” 
and “ Lawrence Josephs,” in this exhibition, which 
would gain him the prize, however unwillingly, from the 
driest Academician. I say however unwillingly, because 
such an individual would fiercely resent his other sculpture 
in which Negro, Aztec and modern French experiments 
have been digested. A perfect craftsman, his every 
expression is the result of an idea, burning bright, like 
Blake’s Tiger, in the jungle of his luxuriant brain. Perhaps 
the fiercest flame is to be seen in his projected 
“* Cathedral,” a temple of the mind, 200 ft. high, and in 
the shape of a truncated human figure with breasts like 
the Towers of Notre Dame, and a barbaric foreheadless 
but crowned head. One must read the description to 
glean exactly what colossal, and sometimes excellent, 
notions inspired this scheme, which is the very antithesis 
of the current ideas of architecture. 

Mr. Underwood thinks too much, and does too much ; 
if he could bring his mind into a calmer rhythm and 
stay his hand, reserving it for tasks of importance com- 
mensurate with his ideals or moving for longer periods 
in our common world, he might, after all, become the 
sower he aspires to be. 


TWO EXHIBITIONS AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM: WHISTLER AND WALTER 
JAMES, R.E. 

To those of us who no longer are of the younger 
generation, Whistler’s centenary, which the Victoria and 
Albert Museum authorities are celebrating, it seems 
almost incredible that one hundred years have passed 
since his birth. To the younger generation, on the other 
hand, this exhibition will, no doubt, appear equally 
incredibly remote ; in fact, even more so because he 
lived long enough into the present century to come under 
the cloud which shrouds the more recent past and makes 
it seem more distant than it is. Hailed, towards the end 
of his life as second only to Rembrandt as an etcher, 
Rembrandt’s style of etching has itself gone out of 
fashion, so much so that even most of our etchers 
who have not given up the medium, make its results 
look more like engravings. Whistler’s needle, in his 
later phase, pirouetted upon the copper, making the 
needle leave such gentle traces as if they were the 
footprints of fairies—or flies. Delicacy, subtlety, 
refinement, are the characteristics of his art, so that his 
emblem, the Butterfly, was significant, in spite of the 
quite irrational sting which he affixed to its “ tail.” The 
sting, in fact, was in his tongue and in his pen rather than 
in his needle or his brush. And when he wrote on “ the 
gentle art of making enemies,” it was again only his 
tongue and his pen that could be held responsible, for 


gentleness is the very life-blood of his esthetical 
expression. He was an eccentric who liked to épater his 
brother artists even more than the bourgeois ; but that 
was only in his conduct asa man. As an artist he detested 
anything that might savour of “loudness” or might 
suggest a thirst for notoriety. His art, in fact, had an 
almost feminine delicacy of touch, and it is this very 
delicacy which separates it from that of to-day. A 
world that has passed through four years of super- 
brutality and incalculable mass-heroism is no longer 
capable of either practising or appreciating Whistlerian 
finesses. 

And, truth to tell, Whistler seems to have sacrificed 
too much of life to art, seems to have been too anxious 
to avoid the harshness of facts and the tang of life—as 
this admirable collection of his etchings and his water- 
colours prove. It is full of dainty work, and the series 
of water-colours, especially, is a revelation of this quality. 
One has never seen such a collection gathered together 
before, and if daintiness may be called impressive, such 
things as: “ Silver and Grey: The Fishing Fleet ” ; 
*“ Violet and Silver: Low Tide, Belle Isle”; and 
“ Baby’s Promenade” to mention a few only, are 
brilliant examples of his own, very personal achievement. 
There are touches in some of his water-colours which 
even a Japanese brush-virtuoso might envy. The series 
of etchings, though it contains a number of his celebrated 
“masterpieces” along with other less well-known 
prints, proves on the whole, that the slighter the work the 
better the result, so that such a trifle as “ Savoy 
Scaffolding” surpasses many of his more important 
plates in zsthetic quality. Moreover, he did not always 
play fair, abandoning a subject when the finishing would 
have got him into difficulties. That may be seen in the 
“Melon Shop, Houndsditch,” which is not really 
complete ; and yet the three heads in it, diminutive in 
size, are miracles of characterization, so astounding that 
one wonders how he could have found satisfaction in 
mere “ Art for Art’s Sake.” 

To be quite frank, I am not able to work up any 
great enthusiasm for the art of Walter James, third 
Lord Northbourne. Perhaps it is due to the examples 
shown, for we are told by Professor Tonks, ‘‘ Perhaps 
some of his most interesting oil paintings are large 
and elaborate studies of still life, pots, pans, fruit, flowers, 
game these unfortunately are too large for the 
space of this gallery, so that only minor examples can 
be hung. His treatment of fruit and flowers gave evidence 
of a quite peculiar skill of hand.” 

No peculiar skill is visible, to my mind, in the use of 
the exhibition. What, however, is nevertheless certainly 
evident and to be admired, is the interest he took, both 
as regards his landscape paintings and his etchings, in 
the “ skyscape.” H. F. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT THE COURTAULD 
INSTITUTE OF ART, MAY 1934 


Mr. H. L. Wellington: “ XIXth Century French 
Art.” Six lectures. May 14th, 15th, 16th, at 11 a.m. 
and 5.30p.m. Fee £2 2s. 

Dr. Montague James: “ The Hortus Deliciarum.” 
May 24th, at 5 p.m. Free. 

M. De Lorey: “ Islamic Painting.” Three lectures. 
May 28th, 29th, 31st, at 5.30 p.m. Fee {1 Is. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
EXHIBITION AT THE JOHN SPARKS GALLERIES 

Below is a photograph of a graceful vase in soft 
white paste, of the Ming Dynasty, which is one of the 
pieces that will be on view at the exhibition to be held 
at Mr. John Sparks’ Galleries at 128, Mount Street, 
W.1. The exhibition will open on May Ist and continue 
for two weeks, and the collection on view consists of 
Chinese bronzes, pottery, porcelain and jade, recently 
purchased from an eminent foreign statesman, by 
Messrs. C. T. Loo & Co. of Paris. There are many 
rare and interesting examples in the collection, covering 
a period from I100 B.C. to the eighteenth century. 





and on his death in 1742 bequeathed it to his son Samuel, 
who was Sheriff of Norwich in 1752. After Samuel 
Harvey’s death it passed through many hands, until 
finally, in 1879, it was conveyed to Mr. John Gurney, 
who disposed of it for the use of local charities. In 
1914, on the dissolution of these charities, it became 
the property of the Corporation of the City of Norwich. 
It seems most probable that either John Harvey or his 
son Samuel erected the panelling, reconstructed in the 
Georgian Room. The large plain panels surrounded 
by the simplest of mouldings, crowned by the cornice, 
relieved by the dado, the windows, the door and chimney- 
piece, are all very characteristic of the early Georgian 


period. L. H. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS BY LIONEL LINDSAY AT 
MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES 


Mr. Lionel Lindsay’s wood-engravings are exceedingly 
skilful ; so much so, in fact, that his work approaches 
that of the old wood engravers who technically far 
surpassed their modern fellows. Mr. Lindsay’s subject- 
matter is almost entirely confined to birds and flowers 
and remarkable for the way in which he combines form 
and tone in a single operation of engraving. It is only 
occasionally, as in the head of the “ Jester,” that the 
boldness of the engraved line fails to combine with some 
finer work on the same block. Much of his effect is 
also gained by leaving the backgrounds black, an 
abstraction which really contradicts the naturalistic 
treatment of the rest. “‘ The Clipped Wing,” “ The 
White Cock,” ‘‘ Camellias,” “‘ Begonias,” “ The Crab,” 





PEAR-SHAPED VASE ON A SOFT, PASTE BODY, —° Autumn” and “ Curassow and Oleander” may be 
slightly crackled. Early Ming Dynasty, A.D. 1368-1644 mentioned as being prints that will particularly delight 
the connoisseur. H.F. 


PANELLED ROOM, EARLY XVIIIth CENTURY, IN 
THE POSSESSION OF MESSRS. GREGORY, DESMOND—AN ENGLISH ARTIST IN PARIS 


27, BRUTON STREET, W.1 , , \ , , , 
He is English, but lives in Paris, young, and has 


The panelling mantelpiece cupboards and centre recently exhibited for the first time in that city. There 
beam, comprising the interior of this room, were removed are those for whom it is indispensable to live in Paris— 
in 1914 from a Georgian house in Fishergate, Norwich. who, once they know what Paris has to give, can only 
This house, together with some surrounding property, live there. The atmosphere, the freedom from conven- 
would appear to have been originally three properties, tion, that has produced such painters as Picasso and 
but between 1600 and 1712 the whole became vested Pascin, has drawn artists from all over the world and 
in Abraham and Isaac Shepherd. In 1730 John Harvey, affected them as strong sunshine does flowers—have 
the well-known Norwich merchant, bought the property, enabled this English artist to become a painter. It is 
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of the first importance to insist upon this, because, 
when one looks for what is characteristic in Desmond, 
one finds that his paintings are not English. 

Painting is a mode of expression, a language by which 
ideas and feelings—frequently subconscious ones— 
may be expressed. But such expression cannot be érue 
unless it is direct, spontaneous and not thought out. 
Desmond’s painting is, as it were, a respiration; he 
lives with his subjects and, in realising them, copies a 
vision seen with the inner eye. He is subject to no 
“‘ isms ” ; he makes no researches into “ pure painting ” ; 


ona i 
Berens ds 





By Desmond 





LES HETRES 


By Desmond 


OLLO 


it is under the compulsion of an imperative need that the 
work comes into being. 

It is precisely his idiom—his colour, form and 
compositiqgn—that is un-English. Paris has produced a 
certain taste in colour-tonality, balance of composition 
and freedom of expression ; a language that corresponds 
extraordinarily with this age, and one that is able to 
express the deepest human feelings. Without exaggerating 
the effect of colour, and by maintaining a balanced 
tonality, it is possible to bring out the human qualities 
of the picture, which are at once its substance and its 
objective. 

All of which, in my opinion, Desmond does. Although 
he is at the beginning of his career, I already see in him 
the qualities of a complete artist. He is not only a painter, 
he is a sculptor and also a draughtsman of considerable 
virtuosity. I expect a great deal of this artist; his 
production during a single year, without master or 
school, but only through individual research, is witness 
of great talent. He has, moreover, chosen the most 
difficult course, for, rather than execute a canvas merely 
by setting down his subject, he endeavours to convey 
the whole of what I may call its spiritual content. This 
cannot be rendered without deformation of reality. 
But the distortion is barely perceptible and in no way 
disturbs the unity of the picture. By its means the 
painter preserves all the intensity of the subject and 
sometimes, by an unusual choice of colours, reveals an 
aspect, sheds light on an unsuspected facet of the subject’s 
inner being. He tries to portray his transcendental 


vision. LapIsLas SzEcsI, Paris. 


DERWENT LEES-1885-1931-MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 


This exhibition makes it clear that Derwent Lees was 
hitherto known, if at all, only as a kind of “also ran ” 
with Mr. John and the late J.D. Innes. The curious kinship 
with Innes still remains, and the influence of Augustus John, 
by some five or six years his senior, is likewise traceable. 
But now his individual elements are more clearly seen. 
Such a painting as “Sunset near Collioure,” for example, 
is in handling unmistakably his own. There is an 
exciting overstatement of colour in it, as there is also, 
for example, in “ Approaching Storm, Mediterranean,” 
or in the “‘ Cornfield, Aldbourne, Wilts,’ which makes 
one think of Van Gogh rather than of his own com- 
panions, though there is none of Van Gogh’s unruliness. 
In some of the landscapes such as the “ Bathers” there 
is a hint of Monticelli, and in others such as “‘ The Pear 
Tree, Provence,” there is something of Samuel Palmer. 
In the water-colour paintings, especially the “ Study of a 
Young Girl,” an affinity with MacEvoy is obvious. 
These comparisons, however, are only made to suggest 
the kind of associations the pictures have to those who 
have not seen the exhibition. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the Tate Gallery may eventually acquire 
one or more examples of this tragic genius’s work. “ The 
Little Gardens, Cassis,” “‘ The Pear Tree, Provence,” 
“ Amazement—The First Aeroplane,” amongst the oils, 
and “ Lake in Wales ” and “ Study of a Young Girl ” 
amongst the water-colours, I venture to recommend for 
the purpose as especially suitable, so far as those still 
available are concerned. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


THE FLESH OF THE TREE 


“ When the Spirit Divine 
Puts on the flesh of the tree ! ” 


These are the concluding lines of verses with which 
O. O’Connor Barrett prefaced his catalogue of Wood 
Sculptures exhibited at the Cooling Galleries in March. 
There were thirteen of these sculptures, all of them 
authentic emanations of the spirit expressed in carved 
form eminently in accord with the material. “ The 
Erl King ” is a group in English elm, an illustration of 
the legend as full of frustration and pathos as Schubert’s 
music is. It is hewn out of a huge trunk, big enough to 
furnish scope for the expression of an adequate evocation. 
O’Connor Barrett is moved by music : his large portrait 
head of Beethoven, also in elm, is one of the most 
convincing of all the expositions of the character of the 
greatest of composers made by modern sculptors. It 
has indeed the Spirit Divine clothed in the flesh of the 
tree, and so artfully clothed that the very pattern of the 
grain of the wood serves for the pattern of the facial 
expression. 


“The Fugue” is a large relief in Austrian oak, 
cut very boldly in flattened form. Another musical 
subject is the portrait head from life of Alice Cope, in 
English oak. The sculptor is moved, too, by poetry. 
His “‘ Prometheus Bound ”’ is colossal in size and indeed 
in inspiration, English elm again being responsible for 
the material, indication leading to the conviction of 
i mek f constructed form. Smaller in idea and execution, the 
THE ERL ne __ , By O. O'Connor Barrett —_ijjustrative Shakespearian figures in oak, elm and 

oto, Fulian Tayler : : : 

chestnut are admirably expressive and as admirably 
simplified, King Lear, Othello, Falstaff and Ferdinand 
and Miranda being the subjects. Other subjects treated 
are emotional in character—‘ Seedling,”’ “‘ Tenderness ” 
and “ Darkness,” the latter a very large and expressive 
piece in which the sense of intolerable strain is strikingly 
manifested. Seldom is so consistent an effort in pure 
glyptic sculpture to be seen, particularly in wood, and 
it is very rare indeed for a sculptor to so triumphantly 
vindicate his consistency. Oliver O’Connor Barrett is 
twenty-six years old and was born at Eltham. He has 
had no academic training, but has studied and drawn 
from the life. His art is as unsophisticated as it is 
unpremeditated and it possesses to the full the sense 
of form. He has never done any modelling, and began 
to carve spontaneously and directly in 1930. His talent 
was recognized at once, for both “‘ Prometheus Bound ” 
and “ Darkness ” were exhibited at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, 1933, and after his show at the Cooling 
Galleries the pieces were transferred to the Ruskin 
Galleries at Birmingham, and were exhibited there. 


nm. F. 





PAINTINGS BY*‘ROLAND OUDOT AT THE 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERY, CARLOS PLACE, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 


Monsieur Roland Oudot’s paintings are in respect of 
inspiration authentic ; their style is broad and authorita- 
tive ; put into other words, this means that his pictures 
have a sense of permanent achievement. They are not, 
PROMETHEUS BOUND By O. O’Connor Barrett 28 80 much modern art, experimental. The artist knows 

Photo, Julian Tayler what he is out to get, and gets it. There is the stark, grey, 
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grim “Farm in Beauce,” and the equally emotional 
“Two Trees and a Cross”; there is the “ Forest of 
Rambouillet ” and the “‘ Nude Girl by the River Side,” 
forceful, direct, convincing—and—something oné needs 
to add in these days—pleasing to the mind. 


PAINTINGS BY MESSRS. BAYES, GINNER, LOCK, 
PRYDE AND WHITE AT THE LEGER GALLERY 


We are told in the catalogue that these artists have 
the following “fundamentals in common: expressing 
individuality ; breadth of vision—architectonic ; rhythmic 
vitality—form in colour ; classic.” I do not know, I am 
sure, what all this means, but I quote it in case it may 
help others to appreciate these artists in respects which 
have eluded me. The most authoritative, that is to say 
the least experimental, painter here is Mr. James Pryde, 
an umrepentant romanticist, whose small low-toned 
picture of a giant destroying everything in his stride and 
hence called, bitterly, “‘ Progress,” is a great and lasting 
lithe work of art. Next comes Mr. Charles Ginner, 
whose “ Flask Walk Skyline’ shows a new departure 
in his treatment of the sky, and whose “‘ Cambrian View 
—Chester,” is an extraordinary piece of architectural 
perspective and pictorial treatment. Mr. Waller Bayes 
solves a problem of light and colour in “‘ Convalescence,” 
with convincing success, and Messrs. White and Lock 
are well represented by their favourite subjects, woods 
and horses respectively. 





“ PROGRESS ” 


By James Pryde 
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“IN THE SHADOW ” 


By Anton Lock 


“UNIT IL” AT THE MAYOR GALLERY 


“Unit 1 ”—a group of artists which is holding its 
second show at the Mayor Gallery, take themselves very 
seriously, more seriously than their exhibition seems to 
me to warrant. “‘ Unit 1 ” is composed of two architects, 
Messrs. Wells Coats and Colin Lucas; two sculptors, 
Mr. Henry Moore and Miss Barbara Hepworth, and 
seven painters. The outstanding characteristics of the 
show is the fact that the sculpture and the paintings have 
no organic connection with the architecture. The latter 
is pleasantly “ modern ” and as it were non-committal. 
It has living rooms and dining rooms, and even a com- 
bination of “ Boatshed and Music-room,” though there 
would seem to be no compelling reason why the boatshed 
should not serve as a music room so far as the exterior 
aspect is concerned, or why the dining room should not, 
interiorly considered be a library or a bedroom, or a 
hospital ward. Given a light and airy container there is 
no limit to use that may be made of it. Such is modern 
architecture, which of its nature must be, as one might 
say, bonne a tout faire. But such architecture demands 
that its decoration, if indeed it can be said to require any, 
should also be non-committal, 7.e., suitable for any light 
and airy space, and the trouble with these examples of 
painting and sculpture is to know just what to do with 
them. No doubt they could be seen equally well in 
“boathouse” or “ dining-room,” in “living room” or 
“* demonstration kitchen,” but they “ belong ” nowhere. 
The fact is that this kind of art, if it has more than ex- 
perimental value, which I doubt, is not applicable to 
architecture. It is either too easily exhausted, as in the 
case with the—incidentally very pleasant—Paul Nashs, 
and the Ben Nicholsons, Edward Wadsworths and 
John Armstrongs ; or where there is more to see, as in the 
Edward Burras and Tristram Hilliers, they have no 
connection with the architecture. As regards the 
sculpture I am unrepentant, and can only say the more 
I see of it the less I like it, but even its most enthusiastic 
admirers must confess that these lumps of solid stone have 
no place in buildings of modern construction. Technically 
considered, modern construction demands an altogether 
different type of pictorial and sculptured treatment,a much 
closer, and also a much lighter combination with the 
vertical mural planes, such as, for example, the Egyptian 
paintings and the Assyrian reliefs have. H. F 






















NOTES OF THE MONTH 


RARE ENGRAVINGS IN BOERNERS’ 


IN MAY 

The sale catalogue of old and rare XVIIIth-century 
prints just published by Messrs. C. G. Boerner of 
Leipzig, contains further rarities from the collection of 
King Frederick August II of Saxony, as well as from the 
collection which furnished a fine selection of its treasures 
for sale in November, 1933. Thus, the new catalogue 
describes and reproduces valuable engravings by early 
masters such as the Master E. S. of the year 1466, 
Schongauer, Israhel van Meckenem, the so-called 
Master of Zwolle, Frans of Brugge (formerly called of 
Bocholt), Alaert Du Hameel. There are also very fine 
prints by Durer, Burgkmair, Lucas van Leyden and 
others of the same period. 


AUCTION 


Sara, 





THE CONVERSION OF ST.PAUL By Lucas van Leyden 


A small but fairly representative collection of 
Rembrandt’s etchings includes a most beautiful impression 
of St. Jerome reading, in an Italian landscape. Other 
artists well represented in the catalogue are Altdorfer, 
de Barbari, Giulio Campagnola, Nanteuil, Ludwig von 
Siegen, and many Flemish and Dutch XVIIth-century 
artists. 

A supplementary section includes some fine XVIIth- 
century engravings, the outstanding pieces of which are 
an exceptionally good proof of “ La Comparaison,” by 
Janinet, and the pair “A Tea Garden—St. James’s 
Park,” by Soiron, after Morland, with the square borders, 
both in perfect condition. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


LE CHAPEAU DE PAILLE 
BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS, 1577 - 1640 


So long known as “ Chapeau de Paille,” though the 
hat is clearly of beaver, this picture of Suzanne, an elder 
sister to Helene Fourmont, Rubens’s second wife, was in 
the painter’s possession at the time of his death. It 
was bequeathed by him to his son-in-law, Nicolas 
Lunden. Suzanne was the third daughter of Daniel 
Fourment; both she and her sister, Helene, being 
nieces to his first wife, Isabella Brandt. It was bought 
with the Peel collection for the National Gallery, in 1871. 
The painting is on wood and measures 30} in. high by 
21in. A similar drawing or study for this work is in 
the Albertina, Vienna. 


ST. ANTHONY AND THE INFANT CHRIST 
BY JACOPO AMIGONE NATIONAL GALLERY 
(See page 251) 

This example—in the National Gallery—of a com- 
paratively little known artist is marked by an unusual 
freshness of colouring, being less dimmed by varnish 
than most works of its period. Its main characteristic 
is its brilliancy of execution. Note the ease of handling 
exhibited in the rose coloured drapery, in the sweeping 
curves of the blond flesh tints of the Infant and in the 
spirited action of the figures themselves. 


MR. EDGAR SELIGMAN’S PAINTINGS AT THE 
FINE ART SOCIETY 


A very interesting exhibition of some fifty sketches 
in oil colour, by Mr. Seligman, opened on April 12th. 
This artist seems quite at home with any subject, in any 
land, for his work ranges from Limehouse Reach to 
Van Gogh’s beloved Arles. Mr. Seligman is not one of 
those painters who must go to some natural beauty spot 
before he can venture to work, for although he can, and 
does, do justice to such places he can give us also those 
subtle beauties to be found in factories—flour mills. 

Mr. Seligman’s sketches are capably drawn, and the 
local colour in each case is carefully observed. Our 
illustration of the New Bridge at Fribourg is perhaps 
one of the most successful studies in the collection, in 
which the style and treatment is so varied that there is 
not the least feeling of family resemblance one to the 


other. T.L.H. 
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THE NEW BRIDGE, FRIBOURG By Edgar Seligman 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS * FURNITURE * .PORCELAIN & POTTERY 
SILVER *- OBJETS D’ART 
BY W. G. MENZIES 





KILCHURN CASTLE AND LOCH AWE. 
At Messrs. Christie’s, April 13th 


HOUGH the sales as a whole which took place during the 

| latter part of March and the beginning of April were of 

moderate 
features. 

The sales of silver, for instance, indicated the ever-growing 
demand on the part of collectors for pieces of unimpeachable 
authenticity and perfect state, while the little English 
furniture that came under the hammer made prices which show 
that no matter what the conditions really fine Chippendale, 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite pieces will always fetch their value. 

The paucity of good pictures is still a noticeable feature, 
though with the steadily regaining confidence of owners it is 
hoped that one or two collections of first importance will reach 
the saleroom before the end of the season. 


PICTURES 


Though there were several important sales of old and modern 
masters at CHRISTIE’S and SOTHEBY’S rooms during April they 
did not take place in time to be recorded in the present number. 

Up to the present the picture sales held during this season 
have been of a most ordinary character, but I am pleased to 
learn that there are several collections of premier importance 
scheduled to be sold before the end of the season. 

There was an interesting sale at CHRISTIE’S on March 23rd, 
when pictures and drawings from various sources produced a 
total of £5,146. 

One item in particular attracted considerable attention before 
the sale, a portrait of a young girl given in the catalogue to that 
rare artist, Vermeer, of Delft. It aroused the special interest of 
the Dutch dealers, some of whom professed to see a similarity in 
the brushwork to the famous portrait of a girl in the Mauritshuis 
at the Hague. Others, on the other hand, held that there was 
little justification for its attribution to Vermeer. 

Anyhow, the bidding opened with a modest offer of 100 gs., 
the hammer finally falling at 480 gs. 

The sale opened with some twenty-four items from the 
collection of the late Mr. Henry Hirsch, whose furniture and art 
objects had been sold on the previous day. They were mostly of 
moderate importance, so that the total realized, £678, must be 
taken as satisfactory. Only two items need be recorded, a small 
work by J. S. Cotman, a stream with anglers, 16} in. by 13} in., 


importance, there were several outstanding 
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By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


130 gs. ; and a painting by James Stark, “‘ Postwick Grove, near 
Norwich,” 17 in. by 21 in., 220 gs. 

Then followed about thirty pictures from the collection of 
Mr. J. T. Irving, a Scottish collector, which, apart from one 
item, realized sums ranging from 2 gs. to 50 gs. The exception 
was a fine work by J. van Goyen, a church and farmbuildings, 
signed and dated 1628, 12 in. by 19} in., which made 360 gs. 

Then came the most important item in the sale, a painting 
of a river in spate, 41 in. by 38 in., by Jacob van Ruisdael. This 
work, which was very characteristic of the artist, and was the 
property of Miss Peele, of Chertsey, realized 1,000 gs. From the 
same source came a pair of shooting pictures, 12 in. by 16 in., by 
J. Sartorius, for which 155 gs. was given. 

Only two other items call for notice, a painting of two ladies 
by a table on a terrace, 29} in. by 37}in., by Gabriel Metsu, 
120 gs. ; and a painting of the artist’s family, 32 in. by 42 in., by 
Zoffany, 85 gs. 

At ROBINSON, FISHER & HARDING’sS rooms, on March 15th, a 
painting, “‘ The Madonna and Child,” 29 in. by 24in., by Cima 
da Conegliano, made £262 Ios.; and a portrait of a man, of the 
school of Holbein, went for £110 5s. ; while at the same rooms, 
on the 22nd, a three-quarter length portrait of a lady, 50 in. by 
40 in., by Francis Cotes, signed and dated 1788, realized £162 15s. 

An interesting item appeared at ROBINSON, FISHER & HARDING’S 
rooms on April sth, being a work by Whistler, “ Almond 
Blossoms,” 27in. by 55in., exhibited at the Liverpool Art 
Gallery in 1923, and the Royal Scottish Academy in the following 
year. The property of a deceased nobleman, it realized £483, 
being purchased by Lord Ahberconway. From the same source 
came a work by J. B. Huet, “ Shepherd and Shepherdess,” in a 
landscape, for which £141 15s. Was given. 


FURNITURE AND CHINA 


Though not comparing with his previous collection sold at 
CurisT1z’s for nearly £70,000 a few years back, the collection of 
English and French furniture and bric-a-brac formed by the late 
Mr. Henry Hirsch and sold at CHrRISTIE’s on March 22nd, aroused 
considerable interest, and it is believed that the total—nearly 
£5,000—is well in excess of what was paid by the late collector. 

The English furniture sold particularly well, and in this 
section was found the highest priced lot of the day. This consisted 














3. 


. Set of six Chippendale Armchairs in Soho tapestry. 


. French Silver Candlesticks. 


ART IN 


Earl 


of Ancaster Collection. Messrs. Sotheby in May. 

E. A. Phillips’s Collection. 
Messrs. Christie, April 30th. 

Louis XV Cabinet. By J. F. Oeben. Steen Collection. 


American Art Association Gallery in April. 
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4. One of Suite, Canapé and six Fauteuils, French XVIIIth 
century. Steen Collection. American Art Association in April. 

5. Louis XV Commode. By A. P. Jacot. Steen Collection. 
American Art Association, New York, in April. 

6. XVIth century Brussels Tapestry. Steen Collection. 
American Art Association, New York, in April. 
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of a set of ten George II walnut chairs and a settee on cabriole 
legs, a convex collar encircling the ankle of each leg, which made 
500 gs. This suite was originally in Milton Abbey. We must 
also record a Chippendale mahogany cabinet 7 ft. 8 in. high, 
decorated in the Gothic style, which realized 360 gs. ; a pair of 
armchairs by the same maker, with cabriole legs carved on the 
knees with scrolls, wave ornament, foliage and pendant bushes 
terminating in hair-claw feet, 310 gs. ; and a Sheraton mahogany 
pedestal writing table, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, of kidney shape, 160 gs. 

Amongst the French furniture, the chief item was a Louis XVI 
mahogany writing table, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, supported on ormolu 
mounted, fluted, tapering legs, which sold for 120 gs. 

Mention, too, must be made of a Spanish XVIth century 
carved wood bust of a lady, 26 in. high, painted and partly gilt, 
which went for 330 gs. ; and a panel of XVIIth century Brussels 
tapestry, 8 ft. 2 in. by 5 ft., woven in colours with the Harvesters, 
105 gs. 

An interesting sale of china, furniture and bric-a-brac from 
various sources procured the very satisfactory total of £3,104, 
at SOTHEBY’S rooms on March 16th. 

The sale opened with a collection of English porcelain and 
Bristol glass decorated with Chinese designs, formed by 
Mr. C. H. B. Caldwell, of 3, Audley Square. 

Of the twenty-one lots, the chief was a Lowestoft cylindrical 
mug painted with two Chinese figures in brilliant enamel colours 
on a black lattice diaper ground, 4} in. high. This mug, of superb 
quality and condition, sold for the high price of £45. A pair of 
toy vases, 44 in., evidently painted by the same hand, made £20 ; 
a garniture of three vases, £21; a mug bearing the legend “ A 
Trifle from Bungay,” of which only four other specimens are 
recorded, £17; another mug, $}in., evidently painted by the 
same hand as the two first-mentioned items, £30 ; and two small 
Bristol white opaque vases of bottle shape, enamelled in famille 
rose, 34 in., £25. 

Following these, a Lowestoft tea service of thirty-five pieces, 
painted in colours with flower sprays and red scallop borders, 
sold for £25. Then followed a number of lots of English china 
from an anonymous source, which included a Coalport dinner 
service painted with Angouléme cornflower sprigs, 105 pieces, 
£36 ; a pair of Bow figures of a nun and a monk, 6} in., £38 ; and 
a set of three Nantgarw plates with gilt rococo borders and land- 
scape centres in the manner of William Weston Young, 8} in., £17. 

Among the furniture were some good English pieces, the 
chief of which, a set of six Queen Anne walnut chairs with spoon- 
shaped splats and cabriole legs, fell to a bid of £175. 
The highest price, however, £330, was given for a fine early 
XVIIIth century Chinese K‘ang Hsi coromandel lacquer screen 
of twelve folds, each panel 1 ft. 7 in. wide and 7 ft. 8 in. high. 

I must also record a William and Mary cabinet on stand in 
elm on barley-sugar turned legs united by shaped stretchers, 
£150; a Sheraton mahogany “ Carlton House” writing table, 
£115; and a Chippendale settee in Virginian walnut with 
upholstered back and seat and woodwork in the French taste, £95. 

At the same rooms on March 22nd and 23rd, in a similar sale 
totalling £2,268, prices, on the whole, were moderate, only one 
item attaining three figures. This was a famille verte large vase of 
the K‘ang Hsi period of nearly rouleau shape, enamelled with the 
Hundred Birds paying court to the Phoenix, 20 in., which sold 
for £142. 


OLD SILVER 


There seems to be an inexhaustible supply as well as an ever- 
increasing demand for old silver, five sales held during the latter 
part of March and the beginning of April producing the remark- 
able aggregate of over £20,000. 

At CHRISTIE’s, on March rgth and two following days, the 
John Gardner collection of English and Scottish silver, described 
in our last number, made just over £6,000 ; on the 26th, at the 
same rooms, silver from the Henry Hirsch and other collections 
totalled £4,673. A total of £1,631 was realized at a silver sale at 
Puttick & SIMPSON’s rooms on March 22nd ; while on April 11th 
SoTHERY’s held a sale of silver from the collections of Sir Vere 
Hobart, Captain Eric Villiers, Mr. Charles E. Dashwood, which 
produced £4,537. 

At all these sales the bidding was of a most enthusiastic 
character and prices maintained a remarkably high average. 

The John Gardner collection, which, it will be recalled, was 
notable for its examples from little-known assay offices, sold well, 
though unfortunately a number of pieces which would have 
otherwise realized a high figure sold for a moderate price owing 
to the fact that they had been embossed and chased at a later date. 





VISOR HELMET. German. 
XVIth century. 


2nd half of the 
Lempertz Sale 


On the opening day no fewer than seventeen items made over 
100s. an ounce, the chief being a small Charles II wine cup, 
1660, maker’s mark E. T., a crescent below, 2 0z. 13 dwt., 
which, at 760s. an ounce, produced {100 14s. 2d. 

Mr. Gardner had a collection of some sixteen tankards, but 
few of these were of that quality for which collectors are prepared 
to give high prices, so that prices ranged from 12s. 6d. to 4Is. an 
ounce, the latter price being paid for a William and Mary example 
6in. high, 1691, 210z. 12 dwt. A better fate awaited the 
porringers, of which there were twelve. Four of these made over 
100s. an ounce, the most important being a small one of Charles 
II’s reign, only 2} in. high, 1676, 3 oz. 3 dwt., which, at 165s. an 
ounce, made £25 19s. 9d. The other three were Queen Anne, 
2Zin. high, by Nathaniel Locke, 1706, 2 0z. 7 dwt., I10s. an 
ounce, £12 18s. 6d.; James II, 3 in. high, by William Robinson, 
Newcastle, circa 1685, 6 oz. I dwt., 125s. an ounce, £37 16s. 3d. ; 
and Charles II, 2} in. high, 1681, 4 0z. 14 dwt., I15s. an ounce, 
£27 os. 6d. 

Other items on the opening day included the following: A 
circular strainer, 3 in. diam., by Meschach Godwin, 1727, 2 oz. 
15 dwt., 125s. an ounce, £17 3s. 9d. ; a plain pear-shaped cream 
jug, 3} in. high, with the rare Guernsey mark, circa 1730, 3 oz. 
6 dwt., 130s. an ounce, £21 9s.; Queen Anne small plain cup, 
by John Chartier, 1713, 24 in. high, 2 oz. 9 dwt., 195s. an ounce, 
£23 17s. 9d.; a pair of Queen Anne trencher salt-cellars, by 





GEORGE I OVAL SOUP TUREEN 
By William Cripps, 1749. 
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Thomas Holland, 1707, 4 0z. 10 dwt., 105s. an ounce, £23 12s. 6d. ; 
a plain tumbler cup of the same reign, 2} in. diam., by Abraham 
Barachim, Hull, circa 1706, 150s. an ounce, £15 ; a William III 
taper stick, probably by John Laughton, 1700, 4 oz. 1 dwt., 115s. 
an ounce, £23 5s. 9d.; and two Elizabethan communion cups, 
one 1577 and the other 1570, which made 140s. and 125s. an ounce 
respectively. 

The day’s sale concluded with three small beakers, two of 
the Commonwealth and one of the Charles II period. One of the 
former, with a reeded base, 1651, 4 0z. 19 dwt., made {91 IIs. 6d. 
at 370s. an ounce; the other, dated 1650, 6 oz. 9 dwt., £62 17s. 9d., 
at 195s. an ounce ;-while the Charles II example, 1682, 2 oz. 
17 dwt., made £27 Is. 6d. at 190s. an ounce. 

The second day’s section was mainly devoted to Scottish 
silver, and Mr. Gardner’s interesting collection of Early English 
spoons. The prices realized for the former were not exceptional, 
but there must be recorded a plain quaich, Glasgow, 1750, 
6 oz. 13 dwt., 195s. an ounce, £64 16s. 9d. ; a Queen Anne bell- 
shaped mug by John Luke, Glasgow, 1709, 6 oz. 3 dwt., 210s. an 
ounce, £64 IIs. 6d.; a similar mug of William III’s reign, by 
Andrew Law, Edinburgh, 1696, 5 oz. 17 dwt., 165s. an ounce, 
£48 5s. 3d. ; and a William III bell-shaped mug by Robert Bruce, 
Edinburgh, 1698, 5 oz. 6 dwt., 125s. an ounce, £33 3s. 6d. 

The spoons, of which there were seventy-five, by a strange 
coincidence realized just half the day’s total, £1,034. In addition 
to about forty seal top and twenty-three apostle spoons the 
collection also included slip top, lion sejant, maidenhead and 
baluster top examples. 

Of the seal top spoons the chief was one of Charles I reign, 
1632, which sold, with another dated 1638, for £28. 

For individual spoons prices ranged from as little as 2§s. 
up to £25 given for an Elizabethan seal top spoon dated 1580. 

The highest-priced lot amongst the apostle spoons was one 
consisting of seven James I spoons, six dated 1622, and the other 
1623, which made £175; while £95 was given for two James I 
apostle spoons, one of St. Peter, 1622, and the other of St. James 
the Less, by the same maker. 

The outstanding features on the third day were two stirrup 
cups, both of which sold for an exceptionally high figure. 

One, in the form of a fox’s mask, by Tudor and Leader, 
Sheffield, 1777, 5 0z., made the notable price of 235s. an ounce, 
£58 15s.; and the other, in the form of a greyhound’s head, 
Birmingham, 1825, 4 0z. 16 dwt., despite its recent date, went for 
190s. an ounce, £45 12s. No other lot made 1oos. an ounce, but 
perhaps mention should be made of the following, each of which 
reached gos. an ounce : A small plain two-handled cup by Pierre 
Manigy, Guernsey, circa 1757, 3 0z. 9 dwt., £15 10s. 6d.; and a 
helmet-shaped cream jug by Joseph Johns, Limerick, circa 1745, 
6 0z., £27. 

CHRISTIE’S other sale, on March 26th, was chiefly notable for 
the high price paid for Irish dish rings, one of which made 100s. 
and the other two 120s. an ounce. All with the Dublin hall- 
mark, the first, circa 1770, made £63 ; another, by Matthew West, 
1776, went for £72 ; and the third, 1773, for £65 2s. 

There was some keen bidding for a pair of Charles I plain 
circular dishes, which after a long bout fell at 230s. 
an ounce, £178 5s. These dishes are part of a set of seven 
bearing the same hall mark and maker’s mark—1643, T.C. in 
monogram—which formed part of a larger group of twenty-two 
in the Treasury of the Kremlin in Moscow. They are believed 
to have been a gift from Charles I of England to Czar Michael. 
In the opinion of Mr. Alfred Jones, in no other collection of 
Old English silver can dishes of this kind and date be found. 

Finally, mention must be made of a George II tea and coffee 
service by Pierre Pillease, 1731 and 1732, 120 0z., 72s. an ounce, 
£432; an Elizabethan silver gilt goblet, sin. high, 1598, 
6 oz. 8 dwt., 315s. am ounce, £100 16s.; and a James I goblet 
almost exactly similar, 5} in. high, 1604, 130s. an ounce, £43 IIs. 

In Puttick & SIMPSON’s sale on the 22nd the only item 
calling for record was a set of four George IV sauce tureens 
and covers by Edward, John and William Barnard, 1829, which 
made £46 8s. 4d. at 8s. 4d. an ounce. 

Perhaps the most interesting item sold at CHRISTIE’S on 
April roth was a Queen Anne plain cylindrical tankard, 7} in. 
high, by Simeon Soumaine, of New York City, circa 1710, 
28 oz. 19 dwt. American silver is rare in the English saleroom, 
and as a consequence there was keen bidding, the final bid 
being 150s. an ounce, £217 2s. 6d. 

There must also be recorded a George I small plain pear- 
shaped hot milk jug by Joseph Collier, Exeter, 1724, 7 oz. 18 dwt., 
230s. an ounce, {92 I6s. 6d.; a plain pear-shaped cream ewer 
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by George Jones, 1739, 2 0z. 13 dwt., 100s. an ounce, £13 §s. Id. ; 
and two taper sticks, one Queen Anne by Lewis Mettayer, 1712, 
and the other George I by Gabriel Sleath, 1714, 60z., 120s 
an ounce, £36. 

There were some exceptionally high prices realized at 
SOTHEBY’s sale on April 11th, especially keen bidding being 
aroused by a pair of William III two-prong forks with the 
London hall mark for 1697. Weighing 3 oz. 1 dwt., they reached 
the high figure of 115s. an ounce, £175 7s. 6d. There are two 
forks of a similar type, but dated three years earlier, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Just prior to this a Queen Anne 
octagonal dredger by Glover Johnson, London, 1713, made 
£84 I5s. at 700s. an ounce. Queen Anne specimens are rare, 
dredgers of this type usually dating from the reign of George I. 

Two Charles II pieces, the property of a Scottish collector, 
sold well: a porringer, 1669, 8 oz. 3 dwt., making £67 4s. 9d. 
at 165s. an ounce; and a castor, one of the earliest known, 1672, 
5 oz. 9 dwt., going for 740s. an ounce, £201 I4s. 

Two French items now call for notice. A teapot, Paris, 
1728-9, 29 oz. 3 dwt., sold all at, going for £108; and a fine 
dessert service of forty-two pieces, Paris, 1782, 92 0z. 16 dwt., 
realizing £260. 

At the end of the sale a gold box, 164 oz., engraved with the 
arms of the City of London, presented to Admiral Edward 
Vernon, the hero of Portobello, upon his admission to the Freedom 
of the City in 1740, realized £400. 


OBJECTS OF ART 


The collection of objects of art made by or in the workshop 
of Carl Faberge, the famous goldsmith to the Russian Imperial 
Court, offered at CHRISTIE’s on March 15th, proved somewhat 
of a disappointment, the whole collection producing under 
£2,000. There was no disputing the superb quality of the 
workmanship, and one can well believe that a century hence 
collectors will vie with each other to secure it, but judging from 
the bidding at the sale its appeal at present is limited. 

The highest price in the sale was given for the rock crystal 
and gold reliquary illustrated on page 229 of our last number, 
this superb piece of craftsmanship, the work of M. Porchien, 
one of Fabergé’s principal assistants, realizing £110. 

In the early part of the sale prices were moderate and private 
collectors were able to secure pieces at the expenditure of a 
few pounds, but bidding improved when some of Fabergé’s 
finest creations, the Easter eggs in gold, enamel and precious 
stones which so took the fancy of the Czar, were reached. One 
was ordered for each Easter, the details being left entirely to 
Faberge, who would never disclose what he was doing, but 
always managed to delight the Czar with a novel Easter egg 
each year. 

The finest of these eggs, the original egg made by Faberge 
himself for the Czar Alexander III in 1888, made £85; while 
another, the work of A. Tielman, fell to a bid of £31. 

Other items of interest include a gold scent-vase of amphora 
shape, the handle, lip and lower part inset with rose diamonds 
and rubies, £39; a flower vase, the body of rock crystal holding 
a spray of forget-me-nots in turquoise, diamonds and enamel, 
£45; a box of hexagonal navette-shape, banded with gold 
and inset with a floral design in coloured gold and diamonds, 
£38; and a gold wine taster inset with turquoise, rubies and 
a sapphire, £58. 

On the two preceding days’ at the same rooms, a varied 
collection of jewellery, gold boxes, miniatures, and snuff-boxes, 
catalogued in over 300 lots, produced £6,276. 

Only one of the miniatures reached the three-figure mark, 
this being a portrait of the Earl of Mansfield by J. Smart, signed 
and dated 1781, in a gold locket frame with diamond, pearl and 
blue enamel surround, which made £130; while among the 
boxes, a Louis XVI oval gold snuff-box, decorated with translucent 
blue enamel, from the collection of the Duke of Cambridge, sold 
for £80; and £125 was given for a gold and enamel box, the 
cover decorated with a military trophy composed of diamonds 
in a floral enamel border. 

At SOTHEBY’s, on March 16th, a set of four early XVIIIth 
century French terra cotta groups emblematic of the Seasons, 
2 ft. 7 in., realized £170. 


CREWE HOUSE AUCTION 


Art is being used more and more as a medium for raising 
money for charity. Exhibitions of objects of art of varied periods 
and types have become a regular feature in London during the 





CHINESE BOX AND SILVER TRAY, given by H.M. the 
Queen to the Crewe House Auction, May 29th 


last few years. Recently art auctions in aid of charity have become 
an increasing means of collecting for deserving causes. 

One of the biggest social events of the season will be the 
Crewe House auction on May 29th, at 10 p.m., in aid of the 
Shoreditch Housing Association. Unlike other recent auctions 
of the same sort, modern art will chiefly predominate. Her 
Majesty the Queen has sent a tray by the famous modern silver- 
smith, Omar Ramsden, as well as an antique Chinese hinged 
porcelain box. Leading modern artists like Mr. Augustus 
John, R.A., Mr. Epstein, Mr. Oswald Birley, Mr. Munnings, 
and Sir William Rothenstein are all sending examples of their work. 
Another interesting gift that will come under the hammer at the 
auction is a fine oval butter dish by Joseph Jackson, dated Dublin, 
1777, presented by the Hon. Mrs. Ernest Guinness, while 
important first editions by modern authors will also be included 
in the sale. 

Those people who attend the sale will also have an opportunity 
of seeing Crewe House, one of the few remaining great houses 
of Mayfair. Built towards the end of Queen Anne’s reign, the 
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ONE OF TWO FRENCH SILVER-GILT TAZZE 
Phillips’s Collection. At Messrs. Christie’s, April 30th 
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reception rooms are magnificent and especially noted for their 
fine ceilings. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
York have promised to attend the auction. 


° AMERICAN ART SALES 


The effect of the world-wide financial depression is still 
apparent in the New York auction market, though prices are at last 
showing an upward tendency. American collectors, as a whole, 
however, have not yet regained a confidence which will encourage 
them to spend large sums in the auction room, and it is to be 
feared that some time has yet to elapse before a more stable 
situation will show its effect on the American art market. 

The first sale at the AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES 
in March consisted of the three days’ disposal of the furnishings 
and paintings of the late Mr. John Markle, which took place on 
March 7th and two following days. A total of just over £5,000 
was realized for the three days, but prices on the whole were 
moderate. Nothing calis for mention on the opening day, 
while on the 8th the highest price was £66, given for a carved ivory 
ewer and dish with gilded silver mounts, Augsburg XVIIIth century 
work. 

Better prices were made on the third day when the pictures 
were sold, the following lots being worthy of record. “A Girl 
picking Flowers,” 32 in. by 26in., by Daniel Ridgway Knight, 
£145; “A Venetian Canal Scene,” 40 in. by 30in., by Martin 
Rico, £170; and “A Girl in White,” 47}in. by 30}in., by 
Bouguereau, £155 10s. 

Finally, mention must be made of a Kirwan medallion carpet, 
234 ft. by 16 ft., which realized £145. 

On the 14th and 15th, etchings and engravings from the 
collection of Mr. C. E. Davis and others, the 315 lots produced 
the moderate total of £2,285. The highest price realized was 
£105 given for a second state of Whistler’s etching, “‘ The 
Palaces,” one of the “‘ Twelve Etchings.” It has been removed 
from a mount, and bears very slight evidence of it round the edge. 
Of the etchings by Anders Zorn, the chief were “‘ The Cousins,” 
third state, proof, £80 ; “‘ The Storm,” fourth state, proof, £82 ; 
and “A Swedish Madonna,” third state, proof, £50. We 
must also record a fourth state of Buhot’s etching and aquatint, 
“Les Voisins de Campagne,” one of his most popular subjects, 
£47 ; George Bellows’s lithograph, “‘ Dempsey and Firpo,” £75 ; 
** Dans les Cendres,” etching by Besnard, £22; “‘ Stockholm,” 
drypoint, by Muirhead Bone, £24; “ The Cab Stand,” etching 
and aquatint, by Buhot, £37 10s.; and a pair of mezzotints in 
colour, by E. S. Arlent after Gainsborough, “‘ The Blue Boy ” 
and “ The Pink Boy,” £36. 

Notable paintings from the collection of the late Mr. Stanford 
White and others, received a very modest reception on the 16th, 
less than £5,000 being obtained for the 108 lots. 

The highest price in the sale was £820 given for a characteristic 
work by Corot, “ La Barque a la pointe de L’Ile,” 16} in. by 24 in., 
painted between 1860 and 1865, and originally in the Steinheil 
collection. No other item reached the £500 mark, the following 
being the only items worthy of record : ““ Noonday Promenade, 
Versailles,” 19 in. by 34 in., by Jean Boldini, £340 ; “‘ Autumn in 
Montclair,” 29 in. by 36in., by George Inness, £260; “ Land- 
scape,” 26 in. by 324 in., by Harpignies, £175 ; “ The Fair Nun 
Unmasked,” 30 in. by 25 in., by Henry Morland, £170 ; “ Portrait 
of a Lady in a Mob Cap,” 30 in. by 25 in., by John Hoppner, £260 ; 
and “A Portrait of a Lady,” 28} in. by 23in., given for little 
reason to George Romney, £180. 

Considerable interest was aroused by the sale, on March 17th, 
of the private collection of Mr. Arthur M. Novak, of New York, 
and the total realized, about £7,200, must, under present 
conditions, be considered satisfactory. 

The silver with which the sale opened sold particularly well, 
as much as £310 being paid for a Queen Anne two-handled cup and 
cover, London, 1709, by Simon Pantin, father-in-law of the 
celebrated Paul Lamerie. Weighing 45 0z., this price works out 
at nearly £7 an ounce. A pair of Queen Anne taper sticks, rare 
for this period, by Lewis Mettayer, 1711, made £130; £190 was 
given for a Charles I repoussé silver-gilt rose-shaped dish by 
William Maundy, London, 1631, and a very fine pair of George III 
silver salvers with claw and ball feet, by Edward Capper, London, 
1768-9, realized £130, or about £3 an ounce. 

_ _ Amongst the furniture the outstanding lot was a Hepplewhite 
inlaid mahogany serpentine front sideboard, New York or New 
Jersey, circa 1790, an especially fine piece, which made £420. 
Other items in this section include a pair of Chippendale side 
chairs attributed to James Gillingham, Philadelphia, 1760-70, 
£100; a Chippendale shell-carved walnut lowboy, attributed to 
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William Savery, £110; a New England Queen Anne cabriole- 
legged wing chair, £200; a walnut bonnet-top highboy of the 
same period, £210; a George III mahogany breakfront bookcase 
secretaire by Gillow, of Lancaster, £220; a Chippendale block- 
front bureau, attributed to John Goddard, of Newport, £100; and 
a Georgian carved mahogany pedestal writing-desk, English, £125. 

Of the engravings only two lots need be mentioned. The 
well-known set of four lithographs by Haghe after Schetky, “‘ The 
Action between the Shannon and the Chesapeake,” £208 ; and a 
coloured aquatint, “‘ Attack on Fort Oswego, May 6th, 1814,” by 
Havell after Hewitt, £150. 

A total of nearly £12,000 was realized at the three days’ 
dispersal of furniture and decorative objects from various sources 
held on March 22nd and two following days. The chief prices 
were reserved for the third day, when £620 was given fora Tournai 
XVIth century hunting tapestry, 9 ft. 2 in. by 8 ft. 4 in., and £400 
was paid for a Brussels Renaissance tapestry, late XVIth century, 
*“* Agamemnon Distributing the Spoils of War,” 11 ft. 6in. by 
14ft. 9 in. 

Some of the bronzes on this day sold well, ““ The Bronco 
Buster,” by Frederic Rimington, making ft 80 ; and a Florentine 
XVIth century bronze, “‘ The Rape of a Sabine,” selling for £150. 

Amongst the furniture must be noted a Sheraton cylinder-front 
writing desk, £55 ; a sideboard by the same maker, £62 ; sixteen 
Chippendale and Hepplewhite dining chairs, £125 ; and a Sarouk 
medallion carpet, £205. 

A Georgian XVIIIth century pine-panelled room, length 21 ft., 
width 16} ft., height 114 ft., with marble mantel and fireplace, 
from Whitby, Yorkshire, sold very cheaply at £210. 

A total of over £10,000 was realized on March 29th, when a 
collection of some fifty-five pictures, the property of the late 
Mr. Henry Seligman, came under the hammer. Of this sum over 
£6,600 was realized for seven pictures, the remainder selling for 
moderate sums. Many of the latter, judging from the illustrations 
in the catalogue, were poor, if not very doubtful, examples of the 
artists to whom they were attributed. 

Only one work reached the four-figure mark, this being a 
characteristic portrait of a man by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which 
realized £3,800. It was a portrait of Mr. Frederick H. Hemming, 
30 in. by 25in., and, according to Sir Walter Armstrong, was 
painted, with one of his wife, in return for certain drawings given 
to Lawrence by Mr. Hemming’s uncle. It was acquired by Mr. 
Seligman from a member of the family. 

ong a number of Barbizon pictures the chief were “‘ Forest 
of Fontainebleau,” 15in. by 22in., by Diaz, £420; and “Le 
Vieux Pont de Mantes, 14 in. by 17 in., by Corot, £620. 

Other works worthy of mention were two works by Henner, 
“La Coiffe Bleue,” 16} in. by 12} in. ; and “ Nymph in Red,” 
24} in. by 18}in., which made £360 and £340 respectively. “A 
Venetian Canal Scene,” 29} in. by 42} in., by Felix Ziem, £380 ; 
and “An Arab Charge,”’23} in. by 37} in. sby Adolph Schreyer, £720. 

In the first week in April the important collection of French 
paintings and furniture formed by the late Mrs. Benjamin Stern 
occupied the AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION’S rooms for four 
days. A full report will be given in our next number. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


The immense and unsuspected resources for the picture 
market, which still exists in the private collections of England, 
are once again illustrated by a picture recently found to be sold 
at Messrs. SOTHEBY’Ss on May goth. 

This is a painting by the famous Venetian artist, Lorenzo 
Lotto, a contemporary of Titian, who, early in his career in 
1505, painted a picture in honour of his patron, the Cardinal 
Bernardino de Rossi, Archbishop of Traviso. This picture is 
recorded by various early authors, and in Mr. Berenson’s standard 
work on Lorenzo Lotto; it is mentioned that it belonged to 
the late painter Gritti, of Bergamo, who, just before his death 
sent it to London. It has not been heard of since. 

The picture is a charming landscape with mythological figures 
in the foreground and in the background, the view of the lake 
with a monster swimming about—this, perhaps, a note of topical 
interest in view of the monster which was reported as having 
been seen in Lake Maggiore. Only two paintings of this type 
by Lotto are known to exist, one in the Louvre, and one belonging 
to Lord Conway. 

The picture had long remained, unsuspected as to its import- 
ance, in a private collection in London, where it was recently 
seen and identified by SoOTHEBY’s expert. 

In the same sale are paintings by Bastiano Mainardi, Cosimo 
Rosselli, early works of the Giotto and Botticelli schools, old 
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PAIR WILLIAM III SILVER TWO-PRONG FORKS. 
Sold for £175 7s. 6d. at Messrs. Sotheby’s, April 11th 


master drawings mainly of the Italian school, and a rare impression 
of Rembrandt’s drypoint, “‘ Christ Presented to the People.” 

On the 15th SOTHEBY’s are selling in addition to sporting 
and other prints a large collection of important engravings of 
the French school ; while on June Ist is to be sold the important 
medizval and Renaissance works of art, including valuable 
armour and weapons, the property of a Saxon collector; a 
collection of mortars, the property of Mr. A. G. Hemming ; 
two fine Della Robbia Roundels; a fine Italian cassone and 
other art objects. 

An important sale of old silver is to be held at Messrs. 
Puttick & SIMPSON’s rooms on May 9th. Among the more 
notable items are a William and Mary porringer, 1693, maker’s 
mark P. R. in cypher with a pellet below ; a set of four George III 
entrée dishes and covers, with Sheffield plate stands, by Paul 
Storr, 1813; a George III vegetable dish by Paul Storr, 1808 ; 
a George II soup tureen by William Cripps, 1749; a set of three 
George III tea caddies of Chippendale design, in case, by Edward 
Aldridge & Co., 1861; and old foreign silver of the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries. 

The same firm are also selling in May the Old English silver 
and old Chinese porcelain, the property of Lieutenant-Colonel 
O. H. Oakes, of Newton Court, Suffolk 

MatTuH. LEMPERTZ, of Cologne, is holding an important sale 
of arms and armour in June, the property of Consul A. D. 
Hans C. Leiden, of Cologne. The catalogue, which has a 
foreword by Dr. Hans Stocklein, Director of the Museum of 
Arms, Munich, and is illustrated with nearly fifty large plates, 
extends to just short of 1,000 items. 

Of the several fine suits of armour, perhaps the finest is a 
German middle XVIth-century suit complete with magnificent 
horse armour. 

The collection of firearms is also remarkable, as too, is the 
wonderful gathering of swords, daggers, battle axes and other pieces. 

C. G. BOERNERS, of Leipzig, are holding an important sale of 
engravings from the collection of August II of Saxony on 
May 14th and 15th; while on the 16th they are selling the 
collection of drawings by German XIXth century masters formed 
by Professor Paul Arndt, of Munich. 





A VIEW OF THE NEW FOREST 
Messrs. Christie’s April 13th 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a full 


description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL 


ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in ‘“ Apollo.” 





A. 64. MR. HUBERT GOULD. CREST ON SILVER 
PLATED ENTREE DISH.—The Crest of a simple tower, such 
as your rough sketch, is used by no less than sixty-six different 
families, and I should doubt if more than half-a-dozen of them 
have the smallest right to it through an original Grant. The 
Carthew Grant was from Lyon Office in 1861, while that of 
Malcolm was matriculated in the same Office, 1818. Another 
family which has a right to use this Crest is Macnaghton, to 
whom the Crest was matriculated in 1832, though doubtless all 
these families had used them without authority many years 
previously. I am afraid it is quite impossible, without the Arms, 
to say which of the sixty-six families used your entrée dish. 


A. 65. MR. CHARLES H. NESLING, FRAMLINGHAM, 
SUFFOLK. ARMS ON CHINESE CIRCULAR DISH, 
YUNG-CHING PERIOD, circa 1730.—Arms: Quarterly, Ist 
and 4th, A man’s heart ensigned with an Imperial crown proper 
on a chief azure three mullets of the field, for Douglas ; 2nd and 
3rd Argent, three piles issuant from the chief gules, the dexter 
and sinister pile charged with a mullet of the field, for Brechin. 
Crest: A wild boar sticking between the cleft of an oak tree 
fructed all proper, with a lock and chain holding the cleft together 
azure. Supporters: On either side a wild man proper, holding 
in the dexter hand a club, the thick end on the ground, all proper. 
Motto : Lock sicker. 


Part of dinner service made about 1730 for George, 13th Earl 
Morton, who died January 4th, 1738. 


A. 66. MR. J. ROCHELLE THOMAS. 1. DRESDEN 
DINNER SERVICE. BEARING THE CYPHER C.A. 
BENEATH THE CORONET OF A MEDIATIZED PRINCE 
AND WITH THE BADGE OF THE RED EAGLE 
PENDENT.—This service was probably made for H.S.H. 
Charles Alexander, Prince of the Lippe-Detmold. 


2. ARMS ON ROCKINGHAM DINNER SERVICE, circa 
1830.—Arms: Argent, two bars between two pierced mullets 
sable, for Doughty; impaling, Barry of ten argent and azure, 
on a canton or, a Cornish chough proper, for Hotham ; Crest : 

A mullet pierced, sable. Motto: Palma non sine pulvere. 


This service was made for the Rev. Charles Montagu Doughty, 
of Theberton Hall, co. Suffolk, who was born July 23rd, 1798 ; 
married Frederica, ‘third daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Hotham, Canon of Rochester, and died April 23rd, 1850. 


3. ARMS ON CHINESE PUNCH BOWL, KIEN-LUNG 
PERIOD, circa 1775.—Arms: Or, on a chevron gules three 
cinquefoils of the field, a canton of the second, charged with a 
leopard’s face of the first. 


This bow! formed part of a service made for William Rumbold, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, who died in India, 
at Fort St. Davids, August Ist, 1757. 


A.67. MR. WALTER WILLSON. 1.ARMS ON A 
SILVER FRUIT DISH, DUBLIN 1717. Arms: Three bucks 
trippant or; impaling, Gules, a chevron ermine between three 
dolphins embowed argent. Crest: A buck’s head erased or. 
These are the Arms of Greene, of Old Abbey, co. Limerick, 
impaling those of Blennerhasset, of Ballyseedy, co. Kerry. 


2. ARMS ON SILVER BARBER’S BOWL, LONDON, 1712. 
—Arms: Argent, on two bars sable, six martlets or. 


These are the Arms of the family of Temple, of Stowe, co. 
Buckingham. 


A. 68. MISS JANE WOLFE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
—Arms: Per bend indented azure and gules, in sinister chief a 
fleur-de-lys, and in dexter base a lion passant guardant, both or ; 
impaling, Gules, a catharine wheel or. 


As these are not English Arms, it is somewhat difficult to definitely 
identify them, but they would appear to be those of Bourgeois, 
impaling Briand de la Helardiere. It might have helped had it 
been stated on what kind of article they appear. 


A.69. MR. TREVOR H. LEE, LANCASTER. ARMS ON 
UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT BY ALLAN RAMSAY, 
DATED 1749.—Arms: Quarterly: 1st and 4th: Gules, two 
bars and a chief or, for Richmond; 2nd and 3rd: Gules, a 
chevron between three lucies haurient argent, for Brougham. 
Crest : A hand and arm in armour proper, holding a lucy fesswise 
argent. 


This is probably the portrait of Henry Richmond Brougham, of 
Highhead Castle, co. Cumberland, who was Sheriff of Cumber- 
land in 1748, and died in 1749. He was the son of Peter 
Brougham, by Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Christopher 
Richmond, of Highhead Castle. 
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